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An Office Work Simplification Kit that WORKS! 


Make your own scientific procedural studies, easily — and 
profitably — with the proved-in-use package shown here. 
This Remington Rand Work Simplification Kit enables 
you to locate methods and procedures that are wasteful of 
time, effort, and money. The result: increased office output 
with less effort; lower operating costs for you. Included are 
these modern business tools: 
1. Five hundred Process Analysis Work Sheets designed 
to enable you to make a step-by-step analysis of your office 
Operations, to eliminate, combine, simplify. 
2. An Office Planning and Layout Template, a compre- 


hensive tool developed to help you prepare flow charts and 
office layouts, to make your work diagramming accurate 
and easy. 

Included also are fully-detailed, illustrated manuals that 
show how to use each of these “tools” most effectively. 

You can have this simple, work-saving, dollar-saving 
“package” for only $12.50 (F.O.B. factory, plus local 
taxes). Order yours today; we'll bill you later. Or ask for 
more information if you prefer. Either way, address Man- 
agement Controls Division, Room 1587, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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By THOMAS ROY JONES 
President, Daystrom, Inc. 
W™ THE government’s continued 
program of raw material restric- 
tions, production regulations, and wage 
controls, industry in 1952 will be forced 
to place increasing dependence on the 
securing of defense contracts. Manage- 
ment will also be faced with finding 
new methods for reducing costs and 
increasing production efficiency while 
‘converting to the production of military 
equipment. 

Decreased earnings will result in many 
cases so that managements which have 
made a practice of keeping their stock- 
holders well informed will find this prac- 
tice paying benefits in better and wider 
understanding of the problems industry 
is facing. 

Today’s business man has an increas- 
ing responsibility to acquire an under- 
standing of the basic economic problems 
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confronting the country and then to 
make it his personal obligation to see 
that he shares this understanding with 
his associates and his employees. This 
becomes even more important in a year 
such as 1952, when forthcoming elections 
will bring a deluge of political propa- 
ganda. 


By FREDERICK V. GEIER 

President, The Cincinnati Milling 

Machine Co. 

ie 1952, management will face not only 
the usual problems of engineering, 

manufacture, and distribution, but many 

abnormal problems peculiar to the semi- 

peace, semi-war economy under which 
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we will have to operate. Certainly the 
year will bring into sharp relief the 
importance of machine-hour and man- 
hour productivity and the holding of 
unit costs to economic levels under vari- 
able and unfavorable manufacturing 
conditions. 

American industry is not in as good 
a position to make every hour’s work 
count as it should be because of the fact 
that fully 90% of the metal-working 
machine tools in use are of pre World 
War II construction or design. In con- 
trast, the newer types of machine tools 
are generally rated as one-third more 
productive. As a result, the use of the 
90% over-age machines means that pro- 
duction is costing America over one 
billion dollars a year more than if the 
newest methods and equipment were in- 
stalled. Whether viewed from the stand- 
point of raising the Defense potential or 
of lowering the cost of products people 
need, management needs to find a way 
to bring the nation’s productive equip- 
ment nearer to the best practices that 
we know. 


By CHARLES P. McCORMICK 
President, McCormick & Co., Inc. 


We" WE DO in 1952 in the United 
States will, in a great measure, affect 
the future of the entire world. While we 
are fighting Communism, there are many 
who willingly or unquestionably accept 
Socialism as their pattern of life. Regard- 
less of whether business is good, taxes 
are high, wages are frozen, prices are 
controlled, or profits are smaller, these 
are minor issues to the threat of Social- 
ism that is infiltrating into our way 
of life. ; 

The United States, young in its con- 
cept of the right of the individual and 
its full protection by law, is now being 
threatened by those who would willingly 
accept Socialism in order to defeat a 
common enemy—Communism. Nothing 
would be worse for our thinking, our 
Country, and in fact the World, than 
for the United States to go Socialistic. 
One cannot push off the fact that no 
Socialistic state has ever created such an 
industrial force or such great power as 
the United States under our competitive 
private enterprise system and freedom 
of the individual. 

Therefore, the elections in 1952 will 
have a great bearing on which way 
America is going to go. The road of 
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success up to the minute, the free and 
liberty loving road, is slowly getting 
entangled with the threads of Socialistic 
trends, government controls, etc. There 
are times when controls are necessary, 
and there are times when high taxes are 
necessary, and there are times when 
physical sacrifice is necessary to keep 
our Country strong. But what I am 
worried about is the trend toward Social- 
ism in the normal course of events. 

Socialism is a greater threat to the 
United States in 1952 than Communism. 
Communism has been exposed to a 
greater degree, and it can look forward 
to further condemnation. But the Amer- 
ican people, unfortunately, do not realize 
or recognize the unwholesome facts 
about the Socialistic states. 

[ am hopeful that the spotlight of 
television, and other media, during the 
forthcoming presidential campaigns will 
serve to smoke out the termites who are 
seeking to undermine our American way 
of life and expose them for what they 
are. 

However, I must admit that I am 
optimistic despite the current and inter- 
national turmoil. I firmly believe that 
the United States of America will suc- 
ceed in its fight to remain free and un- 
fettered and thereby demonstrate the 
inherent power of its people who desire 
a peaceful and normal life under con- 
ditions guaranteed by our Constitution. 


By CHARLES F. ROOS 
President, The Econometric Institute, Inc. 
I’ 1952 NEW highs in production will 
be set in capital goods production and 
by individual companies which are large- 
ly geared to war production. Total pro- 
duction and consumers’ 
rise. 

At the same time, the year 1952 is 
likely to be characterized by over-expan- 
sion in plant and equipment, and com- 
plete satisfaction of deferred demands 
for consumers’ durables and housing 
created during World War II and the 
subsequent years of extraordinarily high 
formation of households. While some 
improvement in production is likely 
from the current depressed levels of 
non-durable goods, such as textiles and 
clothing, this recovery is apt to fall con- 
siderably short of the highs made in 
October and November of 1950. The 
average producer and distributor of 
civilian consumers’ goods will face high- 
ly competitive markets. 


incomes will 
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By ERIC JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc. 


A™ FORECAST AT THIS TIME depends 
on our economic defenses. Together, 
the United States and countries associ- 
ated with us are now building the 
strength that freedom must have if it is 
to survive and endure. Although commu- 
nism hates freedom, it respects force. 

Our defense against communist ag- 
gression must be total—a powerful, un- 
beatable military machine and a strong, 
productive economy. Without the latter, 
the benefits of the former will be lost. 
The billions poured into military prepa- 
rations will buy not strength but weak- 
ness if these expenditures are permitted 
to cause inflation, and if that inflation is 
permitted to riot through the economies 
of the free nations. 

As of this writing (December 6), the 
inflationary pressures of our economy 
are in hand. Prices, wages and costs are 
fairly evenly in balance. But the danger 
is not over — despite the tendency in 
some quarters to think that it is. 

Instead, there will be a mounting 
crescendo of inflationary pressures dur- 
ing the coming year. Military goods will 
be pouring from the assembly lines in 
ever-mounting volume; although taxes 
have increased, substantial deficit financ- 
ing still seems inevitable; more people 
will be working and for longer hours, 
with payments to employees reaching 
about 200 billions, compared to 180 bil- 
lions this year and 153 billions in 1950; 
steel for consumer goods has been cut 
back about 50 percent from pre-Korea 
levels and copper about 10 percent. 

Surely these facts lend no substance to 
any theory that inflationary forces will 
not grow increasingly severe next year. 

To be successful, the fight against in- 
flation in a preparedness economy must 
be carried on over four fronts in an 
integrated attack by (1) increasing pro- 
duction, (2) restricting the demand for 
goods, (3) holding down costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, and (4) main- 
taining confidence that stabilization will 
work. 

If our economic defenses are kept 
strong enough to hold inflation in check, 
1952 should be a highly productive year 
that will see us well on our way to the 
strength we need to survive despite the 
menace of imperialistic communism. But 
if we let down our economic defenses, 


the results will be disastrous for all 
of us. 


By WALTER D. FULLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


| igen AS THE BUSINESS situation a year 
ago appeared foggy, so it appears 
today, except that the fog has now 
reached a point where it is almost misty. 

There seems every probability that the 
gross volume of business will be sub- 
stantial in 1952 and will likely be in 
excess of the volume of 1951. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the in- 
crease in volume and the relatively high 
productivity is steadily wearing out the 
plant and equipment of American manu- 
facturers, that depreciation allowances 
are inadequate in many cases, and that 
the simply terrific tax burden is causing 
many concerns to restrict expansion, 
sales activities and research due to the 
necessity of maintaining some moderate 
basis of net earnings in order to be fair 
to stockholders. There are, of course, 
many exceptions to this situation which 
are constantly pointed to by various poli- 
ticians and labor leaders, but these ex- 
ceptions merely emphasize that the great 
mass of concerns are going to find it 
very difficult to continue to follow the 
course which has built American busi- 
ness to its present high standards. 

To me it seems evident that we have 
simply got to do our best to mark time 
through 1952 and the first six months 
of 1953, at which date the so-called ex- 
cess profits tax will expire and thereby 
release business and industry from this 
restraint to progress. Most informed 
people will agree that it is the growth 
companies—those which are new and 
growing and those older companies 
which have faced the necessity of reor- 
ganization and rebuilding—that suffer 
so terribly from the unfairnesses of this 
tax law. Until they are released from this 
anchor in the mud of recession, we can- 
not expect our successful business sys- 
tem to work at anything like its maxi- 
ium of accomplishment. 

The excess profits tax law is mis- 
named. It does not primarily tax the 
profits of the munition makers — war 
profiteers, etc.—renegotiation takes care 
of them. It is indescribably stupid be- 
cause its rates are so high (30% on top 
of the regular rate of 52%) that few 
companies will have such profits—they 








will spend these dollars which cost them 
at most but 18¢ rather than pay the tax 
—hence the Government will lose all 
taxes on normal advancing net gains of 
the growth companies. To get a theoreti- 
cal extra 30% they sacrifice that and, in 
addition, they lose the 52% they could 
secure without this absurd tax. 


What I have just said applies to almost 
every line of business. It is particularly 
true in publishing and in advertising 
and selling which are such important 
factors of progress. Such concerns are 
essentially based on personalities and 
ideas rather than being based upon fixed 
assets in mills and factories. To a sub- 
stantial degree they are the sparkplugs 
of production and progress and when 
they are held back artificially, as is the 
case with the excess profits tax, they are 
not only unable to move ahead them- 
selves, but since they are the leaders, this 
handicapping of them holds back all the 
rest of the economy. 


By CLEO F. CRAIG 
President, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


es SYSTEM PROGRESS and problems 
in 1952 are likely to be along much 
the same lines as in 1951. Demand for 
telephone service keeps right on grow- 
ing and an increase in the already very 
heavy construction program will be re- 
quired to meet it. Today the nation has 
more telephone service of high quality 
than ever before, but even so the load on 
existing facilities is enormous and much 
remains to be done to meet the full needs 
of all present and waiting customers. 


First attention will continue to be 
given to military and defense communi- 
cation projects. These are many and 
varied, for the telephone is vital to every 
phase of the defense program, including 
operations of the Armed Services, Civil 
Defense organization in communities all 
over the country, and the productive 
efforts of American industry and agri- 
culture. 


To do their big job well the telephone 
companies must keep themselves in first- 
rate financial condition. This means that 
the charges for telephone service must be 
sufficient — and wherever they are not 
sufficient, they need to be made sufficient 
—to cover all the costs of doing business 
and provide a return that is fully satis- 
factory to investors. 


No war with Russia. 


Wage costs will rise . 
pass them on in higher prices. 


of peaceful union relations. 
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A better year for business than 1951. 
A continuing uptrend in business in 1952. 
Building will be below the 195! average, but only slightly. 


. . and many industries won't be able to 
Labor friction will run higher, even in companies with a long record 


The tax load will increase in '52 .. . LOCAL, not federal. 


Prices, over-all, will be wiggling upward three to five percent 
through the year . . . but there will be no inflationary spurt. 


The Defense Production Act will be extended by Congress. 
The Capehart amendment will survive new attacks. 


Decontrol is not in the cards for '52 . . . though Congress will make 
some token gestures in that direction. 








It is also extremely important that in 
the months ahead this essential industry 
be able to obtain the raw materials it 
needs, in adequate amounts. We need 
more materials than we are obtaining at 
present. The Bell System is already doing 
everything it can to conserve the more 
critical materials and extend the use of 
substitutes. 

Basic to all future telephone progress 
is good old-fashioned American freedom 
to go ahead and do the best job possible. 
The greater that freedom the more we 
shall accomplish. Our research program 
is constantly producing the technical 
means for providing better service, more 
service and new types of services at 
lower cost than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. Telephone employees continue to 
grow in experience, knowledge and skill 
and the whole organization is on the 
alert. We expect a steady up-hill pull to 
do all that is asked of us in 1952 but I 
am confident the result will be to the 
credit of the industry and greatly to the 
advantage of the nation we serve. 


By C. J. BACKSTRAND 
President, Armstrong Cork Company 


ee BUSINESS SHOULD continue 
at a high level in 1952, but there 
may be considerable variation between 
one field of activity and another. Such 
differences may occur not only between 
individual lines of business, but in re- 
spect to particular products within those 
lines. This spotty situation will be caused 
by two factors. In the first place, overall 
defense activities will boom but even 
some of them may vary in volume. Sec- 
ondly, civilian business has to meet the 
three-fold challenge of inventory liquida- 
tion, cut-backs in the usage of certain 
raw materials, and the changed buying 
mood of consumers who have become 
choosy and cautious after finding the 
recent alarms of shortages to be greatly 
exaggerated. In the main, however, a 
strong potential for good business exists 
in rising consumer incomes and a sub- 
stantial amount of personal savings that 
is accumulating. 
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Our Company’s situation parallels that 
of the economy as a whole. The outlook 
is mixed. In the construction industry, 
for example, there are varying influ- 
ences. In new residential building, where 
demand has subsided somewhat, and in 
commercial construction, where controls 
have their adverse effect, we can expect 
a lower level of activity. However, in the 
general repair and modernization fields, 
in school construction, and in industrial 
building, there is every indication of a 
strong market. In other segments of our 
business entirely apart from building 
construction, we believe that substantial 
sales volume can be realized through in- 
tensive selling efforts. 


By JOSEPH H. McCONNELL 
President, National Broadcasting 
Company 


ij pone IS SLIGHT PROSPECT that the 
international situation will ease ap- 
preciably in 1952. Even an armistice in 
Korea would not lessen the compelling 
need for the nation to strengthen its 
defenses. Our safety, and that of all the 
United Nations, rests upon a sustained 
production effort extending well beyond 
the new year. 

The radio and television industry will 
continue its contribution to this drive 
for security through strength. Its techni- 
cians will serve with the armed forces on 
all bases and fronts; its laboratories and 
production lines will step up the output 
of electronic implements for defense; its 
vast radio and television networks will 
entertain, and and warn, if 
necessary. 

The industry is in a stronger position 
today than ever to fulfill all require- 
ments. Combined gross revenues for ra- 
dio and television will reach a record 
high this year. From all indications, 
radio and television set sales will con- 
tinue their steady climb. 

The nation today has 96,000,000 radio 
and 15,000,000 television sets. They link 
us together, through the airwaves, in a 
closer union than any country has ever 
known. 

Internally, the industry has conquered 
some formidable problems. It is pre- 
pared in 1952 to grapple with others. 

NBC’s heavy financial sacrifices in 
building television began paying off in 
1951 and will continue to do so in the 
new year. Gains in TV time sales will 
give us the chance to move into daytime 


inform, 
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TV. Even the early morning hours will 
see important new programs. News and 
special event shows will come into in- 
creased importance on TV, keeping 
abreast of the average citizen’s growing 
interest in world affairs. Television, 
which accomplished a big job in 1951 in 
recruiting the top names of all branches 
of entertainment, will seek new and 
original techniques in 1952. And, new 
stars—many starting in supporting roles 
in various program classifications—will 
emerge. 

Radio, too, will show strong gains in 
1952. We at NBC are developing patterns 
that will keep radio strong for the future. 
We are now selling radio on its proven 
value as an advertising medium. We 
believe that its progress will continue, 
that it will remain an enduring and vig- 
orous partner of television. 


By FRANK M. PORTER 
President, American Petroleum Institute 


, pa PETROLEUM INDUSTRY enters the 
new year with confidence in its abil- 
ity to supply the petroleum needs of this 
country. Everyone is hopeful, of course, 
that there'll be no further disruptions of 
world peace, but should other difficulties 
arise the petroleum industry will ap- 
proach them with complete recognition 
of its vast responsibilities to the armed 
forces and the American people. 

The year 1951 created many new pe- 
troleum records. Crude oil production 
went over the six million barrel per day 
mark for the first time in the industry’s 
history. The transportation and refining 
branches of the industry moved ahead 
in corresponding measure to supply the 





Straight thinking is especially nec- 
essary for each and every one of 
us as consumers — and we are all 
consumers. In our role we can knock 
the entire 1952 economy com- 
pletely haywire with another fool- 
ish buying splurge. But, if we can 


control ourselves, our standard of 


living will continue to rise. 











record-breaking demand of seven mil- 
lion 460 thousand barrels per day. It 
is interesting to note at this point that 
total demand now stands at 71 per cent 
more than it was in 194]. That is an 
indication of the mounting pressure un- 
der which oil men have been operating 
for the past decade. 

For 1952, available forecasts indicate 
a further increase of at least five per 
cent in over-all demand. To the layman, 
this may not seem very large, but com- 
ing as it does on top of the biggest year 
in petroleum history, it means that oil 
men will have to produce, transport, 
refine and distribute almost 400,000 bar- 
rels per day more in the new year than 
they did in 1951. 

Financing the necessary expansion to 
meet this increasing demand is a con- 
siderable problem from the point of view 
of production and refining facilities; but 
to move and store the products as close 
as possible to points of consumption, 
particularly the winter’s requirements of 
home-heating oils, adds further to the 
financial problems. This expansion re- 
quires extremely large amounts of steels 
and other materials which the industry 
is finding increasingly difficult to obtain. 

The industry’s record in meeting such 
problems in the past inspires confidence 
in its ability to do it again in 1952. It 
is a challenge, but so long as oil men 
can look forward to operating under our 
system of freedom and free enterprise, 
they will accept that challenge unhesi- 
tatingly—mindful of the tremendous job 
ahead and the financial responsibilities 
involved. 


By MARTIN R. GAINSBRUGH 
Chief Economist, 
National Industrial Conference Board 


— A BACKGROUND of unexpected 
recession in several major areas of 
business during 1951, business planners 
and the professional analyst alike ap- 
proach the outlook for 1952 gingerly and 
with humility. 

For the outlook of economists on 
the probable course of business in the 
months ahead, I can summarize for you 
briefly the views of The Conference 
Board’s Economic Forum. Members of 
the Forum expressed the conviction that 
in the all-important sector of consumer 
expenditures a relatively high savings 
rate should prevail. The downturn in 
retail sales relative to disposable per- 








sonal income experienced in 1951 may 
represent a more or less permanent char- 
acteristic of the garrison state. On the 
basis of rising income, however, the 
Forum believed there would be a further 
modest rise in retail trade in 1952, but 
no bonanza. 

On balance, the Forum also believed 
that the rate of capital formation in 1952 
will be lower than in 1951 because of 
reduction in housing and other non- 
defense construction, and a lower set- 
aside for inventories. Government spend- 
ing was expected to increase as much 
as $25 or $30 billion. But because of 
off-setting declines in other sectors of the 
economy, no severe price pressure ap- 
pears imminent for 1952. The Forum 
did not appear to be greatly concerned 
over the problems of an inflationary gap, 
since the economy is now in a surplus 
position with regard to a wide range of 
consumer industries and a growing num- 
ber of raw materials. 


The Conference Board survey of man- 
agement opinion on their probable rate 
of activity in 1952 has just been tallied 
and yields generally similar results. Two- 
thirds of the participating companies 
expected higher dollar billings during 
the first half of 1952 than during the 
same months of 1951. For most compa- 
nies the rise in billings was expected to 
result from greater volume rather than 
higher prices. In general, managements 
are more fearful of rising wage costs 
than of rising materials costs. 


Business expects capital expenditures 
for the first half of 1952 to approximate 
their expenditures during the first half 
of 1951. Increases resulting from ex- 
panding defense business should about 
offset decreases due to the completion of 
post-war expansion programs. The trend 
of inventories for both metals companies 
and non-metals companies was expected 
to be downward over the next six 
months. 


Expectations of a further rise of per- 
haps $25 billion in the defense spending 
rate, plus the more or less general opin- 
ion that volume in the civilian sector has 
reached its trough, argue for a general 
rise in activity and prices. This is the 
consensus. 

As a final note—looking ahead to the 
first few months of 1952 — the conse- 
quences of the long delay in the deflation 
of business expectations to fit the facts 
of 1951 may not yet be completely oblit- 


1952 WILL BE EXPENSIVE 


Our government is pledged to spend a lot of money, and when the government 
spends, it is spending the only money it has, the money contributed by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Taxpayer, your money. 


In addition to the normal expenses of government which have put our country 
in the red by more than $7,500,000,000, we are now faced with astronomical 
costs for rearmament. Every American will have to dig deeper into his pocket 
to meet these expenditures. 


The cold war is costing more than twice as much per soldier as during World 
War Il, $17,060 per man. The armed services are spending about $60,000,000,000 
a year. This doesn't include about $9,000,000,000 for the mutual defense assist- 
ance program, the Atomic Energy Commission or similar projects. 


Inflation accounts partly for these high sums. The Army figures it is now paying 
at least twice as much as it used to for the same item. The Army ration—the cost 
of feeding one man for one day—was 47 cents in World War II. Today it is 
$1.16. The Signal Corps today pays $13,687 for the same radio set it used to 


$55,000. Today it is $240,000. 


it cost $40,000,000. 


$105,000,000. 








Ll 


buy for $5,053. The Garand rifle used to cost $3! and now costs $95. 


The average cost of our standard medium tank in World War II was about 
Today it costs $293,000,000 to equip an armored division. In World War Il 


The Navy now pays $22,500,000 for a submarine compared to $4,800,000 
during the last war. The new aircraft carrier, United States, will run up a bill of 
$235,000,000. Most expensive World War II vessel was the battleship Missouri, 


It's true the figures are hefty, but they do mean you—you and the millions of 
other Americans, all of us, who are going to pay these charges. 


That's why we say 1952 will be expensive. 


BANKERS FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 








erated. Lowered resistance to increased 
wages and other costs during a year-and- 
a-half of inflationary expectations has 
resulted in a price level that nobody 
likes, and that nobody can now do much 
about. Strong price resistance and oppor- 
tunistic buying have characterized the 
consumer sector throughout the fourth 
quarter. It may take some months more 
of rising defense before the consumer is 
reconciled to the price level—and 1951 
furnishes ample evidence that the con- 
sumer sector still dominates the business 
scene. 


By CHARLES E. WILSON 

Director of Defense Mobilization 

A’ THE YEAR 1952 BEGINS, defense 
mobilization moves into its second 

major phase—mass production of tanks, 


planes and guns to protect the nation’s 
security against the black threat of com- 
munism. 

In 1952 we will have more guns and 
less butter. As the gigantic production 
machinery of America shifts into high 
gear, it will consume vast quantities of 
raw materials. Cutbacks in civilian pro- 
duction, especially of durable goods, to 
50 per cent of its pre-Korean rate, there- 
fore becomes necessary. 

The pinch is here. But the sacrifices 
the nation is being called upon to make 
are small compared with the great stakes 
involved, namely to prevent a third world 
war or to win it if it comes. 

As 1952 begins, my major worry is 
in the field of stabilization. If runaway 
inflation were to take hold in America, 
the nation would go bankrupt and Stalin 
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would realize his dream of conquest 
without firing a shot. That is why nu- 
merous steps have been taken to stabilize 
prices, wages and credit; and why higher 
ta\es have been imposed. 


During 1952 the whole basic economy 
of the United States will be further en- 
larged. We are increasing steel produc- 
tion from 100,000,000 tons annually to 
nearly 120,000,000; we are doubling the 
output of aluminum; we are increasing 
electric power by about 40 per cent; and 
expansion proceeds in chemicals, rub- 
ber, oil drilling and refining, freight car 
construction and other foundation stones 
of an industrial civilization. During 1952 
we shall receive many pieces from this 
bigger pie we are baking. 


Important difficulties were encoun- 
tered in 1951 and will plague us through 
most of 1952. They are being resolutely 
attacked. Even in so rich a country as 
ours, there is not enough steel, copper 
and aluminum to fulfill all our needs, 
hence the supplies of these basic metals 
must be apportioned, with defense needs 
getting first priority. 


New weapons — such as jet engines, 
guided missiles and atom bombs — re- 
quire large amounts of alloying metals 
like nickel, tungsten and molybdenum. 
The United States does not possess suffi- 
cient amounts of these metals, hence the 
markets of the world must be searched 
for them. Whenever possible, substitutes 
must be employed, especially in civilian 
uses. 


In 1951 we suffered because of a lack 
of machine tools, especially the compli- 
cated new tools necessary to make new 
weapons. The machine tool industry has 
had to have new price schedules, super- 
priorities on raw materials, manpower 
and financing aids, and other incentives 
to top production. Its output has doubled 


since Korea and should double again in 
1952. 


A revolution in the design and manu- 
facture of aircraft has occurred since 
World War II. That war was fought with 
piston-engine planes, which are now out- 
moded. We have entered the age of the 
jet plane, infinitely more complicated 
than old-type aircraft. It takes five or 
six years ordinarily to build a jet plane, 
from the time it first takes shape in the 
mind of designers to the time it flies 
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away. In the coming year, we will begin 
to mass produce jets whose development 


began shortly after World War II ended. 


Production of jet planes, as well as 
tanks, guided missiles and other modern 
defense equipment, was retarded in 1951 
by design changes. Since the result of 
these changes is to improve speed, fire- 
power and maneuverability, the pauses 
in production will insure that the weap- 
ons will not be obsolete or obsolescent 
when they are ready for use. 


Moreover, it is not the purpose of 
defense mobilization to pile up moun- 
tains of weapons for which there is no 
present need. It is our purpose to supply 
all the requirements of our armed forces, 
as well as to help supply the forces of 
our allies, and then to rely on reserve 
production lines and standby facilities 
to provide greater production when and 


if needed. 


In deciding last year on a three-year 
plan for defense mobilization, we re- 
jected the idea of all-out mobilization, 
which would have thrown millions of 
people out of work and deprived the 
Government of tax revenues necessary to 
carry on our pay-as-you-go program. In 
1951, largely as a result of the fact that 
our rearmament program was a gradu- 
ated rather than a vertical one, we had 
relatively little manpower dislocation. In 
1952 we are likely to experience a man- 
power pinch, and we shall need to bring 
2,500,000 additional workers into de- 
fense production industries. 


Admittedly, our three-year program 
was a calculated risk. It was a gamble 
that no immediate general war would 
break out. A year has passed and that 
judgment has thus far been borne out. 
Meantime, we have gained enormously 
in strength, and the risk is thereby less- 
ened. But the danger will not be over 
until we have reached our peak of 
strength. 


Meantime, I call upon the people of 
this nation — management, labor, agri- 
culture, consumers, everyone—to buckle 
down to the great and solemn job that 
lies before us. We will all have to make 
sacrifices, but they are petty ones, in- 
deed, compared with the sacrifices, in- 
cluding the supreme sacrifice, we are 
asking of our men in Korea. Let us all 
work for world peace by building 
America’s might. 


By C. M. WHITE 
President, Republic Steel Corporation 

1952 will see our nation’s industrial 
might greater and more productive than 
ever before. This is due in part to the 
$60 billion of profits which have been 
reinvested by business and industry dur- 
ing the past five years, much of it for 
expansion of plants and equipment. 

Steel has kept pace with this expdn- 
sion. 

By early 1953 new steel furnaces and 
auxiliary facilities will be completed 
which will raise national steel capacity 
from 82 million tons in 1939 to 118 
million tons or an increase of 44 per 
cent and 32 per cent more than was 
produced during the peak war year of 
1944, 

It should follow, therefore, that the 
supply of consumer hard goods should 
come close to meeting demand during 
most of 1952 unless military needs in- 
crease materially and absorb steel and 
other raw materials which otherwise 
would go into consumer production. 

Under these conditions it would seem 
that whatever usefulness wage and price 
controls may have served in the past, 
that usefulness is nearing an end and 
the law of supply and demand is just 
about ready to reassert itself. Permanent 
controls in any degree are a dangerous 
threat to the freedoms of every citizen 
and to the well-being of the nation. 

The outlook is for a continuation of 
relatively high levels of production and 
full employment in 1952. However, many 
serious problems face us, the solution 
for many of which hinges directly on 
decisions made in the Kremlin. Just 
about as many depend on the policies 
and actions of our own government. It 
can only be said with certainty that the 
business man will have to be “quick on 
his feet” in 1952 and able to jump in 
the right direction as forces entirely 
outside the business sphere exert them- 
selves on his business. 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
The Chase National Bank 
lesan Is one of the oldest of eco- 
nomic diseases. Its causes are known, 
its symptoms clear and its cures well 
understood. It results from an increase 
in money volume, that is to say, in 
currency and bank deposits, greater than 
the flow of goods and services to con- 
sumers. This excess in purchasing power 








not only brings about rising prices but 
also price and income disparities of such 
magnitude that economic stability is un- 
dermined and grave social injustices 
created. The basic cure for the disease 
is to check the increase in the money 
supply. This can be done by time-tested 
fiscal, monetary and credit measures. 

As an economic problem, inflation pre- 
sents no difficulties. As a political prob- 
Jem, inflation runs aground on the shoals 
of self-deception. The reason is that in- 
flation creates an illusion of well-being 
and prosperity. 

Although our economy at the moment 
is not subject to strong inflationary pres- 
sures, the present lull should give no 
cause for complacency. Liquid assets in 
the hands of individuals and corpora- 
tions are still high. Large Federal deficits 
loom ahead through the years of the 
rearmament program, state and munici- 
pal budgets are still unbalanced, debt 
continues to increase. Inflation is still a 
long-run danger. The basic problem re- 
mains unsolved. 

The basic problem of inflation is to 
reduce consumer expenditures, the non- 
essential expenditures of business units 
on plant, equipment and inventories, and 
the non-essential expenditures of Govern- 
mental units. These expenditures must 
fall as rearmament expenditures rise. 
Otherwise everyone will compete for 
scarce goods and services, and costs and 
prices will spiral upwards. 


Our first anti-inflationary measures 
must necessarily be directed at consumer 
spending. It will not be easy to check 
such spending, since rising employment 
and wage totals mean rising personal 
income. Consumer demand can, how- 
ever, be held in check by appropriate 
tax, credit and interest rate policies. Tax 
policy must of necessity rely heavily on 
the personal income tax. 

In the reduction of consumer expen- 
ditures, tax policy, both direct and in- 
direct, should be supplemented by credit 
and interest rate policies. Credit policy 
should be directed towards preventing 
further increases in consumer credit and 
in bringing about a decline. The increase 
in consumer credit from the low point 
reached in the latter part of the war 
has been very rapid, rising fourfold, 
from about five to twenty billion dollars. 
This great increase in consumer indebt- 
edness must, of necessity, be viewed as 
a significant postwar inflationary factor. 












By WILLIAM H. RUFFIN 
President, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


Ov THE Company or Industry level, 
the outlook for 1952 is widely var- 
ied. Some will be cut back, while many 
will go ahead at top speed. Extraordin- 
ary flexibility and resourcefulness will be 
required to keep abreast of the tide. 

There are many artificial and arbi- 
trary interferences with normal proce- 
dures and adjustments, and these will 
not be thrown off easily. 

This is a period when the outlook must 
be reappraised at frequent intervals. 
While it now seems probable that the 
net effect of many forces will be moder- 
ately upward, the possibility of excesses 
and sudden slumps must not be over- 
looked in planning ahead. 

On the general economic level, I ex- 
pect to see greater total production, 
maximum employment and minimum 
unemployment, higher national income 
and personal income, heavier taxes—as 
the full impact of recent tax changes is 
brought to bear—and tighter credit. The 
squeeze on profits will continue. 

Barring global war, I do not expect 
extreme changes either up or down in 
1952. 

Industry generally will continue to 
press its program for such objectives as: 


1. Reduction of non-essential govern- 
ment spending and elimination of waste. 

2. Pay-as-we-go taxation, calculated 
to offset defense production outlays. 

3. Curtailment of public and private 
credit expansion of the kind that has 
been feeding inflation. 

4. Increased production, capacity and 
productivity. 

5. Better public understanding. 


On the inspirational level, I look for- 
ward to a resurgence of individual mor- 
ality and political integrity. I believe 
that the American people will demand, 
and they will get — regardless of par- 
tisan politics — a return to the tradi- 
tional American concepts of personal 
and political integrity. 

I anticipate that management will re- 
dedicate itself to American ideals. In so 
doing, management can avail itself of a 
dramatic opportunity to defend Amer- 
ican homes, American lives and Amer- 
ican freedom. 








Action also should be taken to remove 
impediments to the free inflow of com- 
modities to the American market. 

Again I want to emphasize that the 
present lull in inflationary pressures af- 
fords no basis for self-complacency. The 
threat of continued price increases re- 
mains very real and is a clear and pres- 
ent danger. The measures which we 
adopt to ward off this menace must give 
promise not only of checking inflation 
but also of preserving our free market 
economy and of easing the transition 
from an economy of defense to one of 
peace. 

Inflation is everyman’s responsibility. 
We must all assume our full share of the 
effort which is necessary to ward off this 
menacing danger to our economy. We 
must all be willing to undergo sacrifices 
for the public good and stand ready to 
submerge our own individual interests. 
A strong America, at home and abroad, 
is an America ready and able to exer- 
cise leadership in the field of monetary 
and economic stability. 


By W. H. WINFIELD 
Director of Business Research, 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


— TO Korea there was evidence 
that the market for automobiles, 
appliances, and homes was reaching the 
saturation point. War brought an up- 
surge in forward buying in every seg- 
ment of our economy. This was borrow- 
ing on future demand as evidenced by 
the recent slump in shoes, textiles, and 
home appliances. Civilian demands for 
durable goods have probably passed 
their peaks. Industrial construction may 
reach its peak by mid-1952. Barring an 
additional shooting war, even the pro- 
jected level of defense spending may not 
be sufficient to support the present high 
level of business activity. 

We anticipate a spring upturn in the 
nondurable goods but beginning with the 
second quarter of 1952 business should 
start a decline which may last for some- 
time. 

Since 1942 American business has 
invested the fantastic amount of $131 
billion in plants and equipment — the 
most extensive and sustained period of 
expansion and modernization in the his- 
tory of the world. Sooner or later, 
whether in 1952 or 1953, we are going 
to run into overpreduction. As a matter 
of business policy our best course of 
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ation would seem to be to review every 
expansion program to be sure that we 
want it ‘rain or shine’ and to utilize the 
remaining period of the boom to develop 
ways and means of lessening the impact 
o! a decline when it comes. 


By HAROLD R. BERLIN 
Vice-President, Johns-Manville 
Corporation 


aes CONSTRUCTION industry in 195] 
operated in one of the most confused 
years in American economic history, yet 
vear-end records will show that the in- 
dustry hit an all-time peak in dollar 
volume. Construction is one of the prin- 
cipal props of the country’s economy, 
embracing as it does residential con- 
struction, alteration and repair; defense, 
industrial, commercial and educational 
construction; hospital, institutional, so- 
cial, recreational and religious construc- 
tion; farm construction; electric power, 
gas and other utility construction such 
as telephone, sewage disposal, water 
supply; conservation and reclamation 
projects; and highway construction. 

It appears now, because of the metal 
shortages, that there will be an over-all 
decrease in the amount spent for all 
types of construction in 1952. New home 
construction will decline in 1952, but 
expenditures for residential remodeling 
and modernization are, for that very 
reason, likely to increase substantially. 

New factory construction, in spite of 
the unprecedented boom in 1951, will 
still be going very strong in 1952 partly 
because of heavy government expendi- 
tures for atomic energy and other in- 
stallations. Though present plans call 
for enormous expenditures in this class, 
the scarcity of metals, particularly struc- 
tural steel, will make it difficult to carry 
out all plans. 

It is commercial and recreational con- 
struction which will feel the brunt of 
metal scarcity most severely in 1952. 
There will be few new office skyscrapers 
started during the year, but those under 
construction will be finished. 

Expansion of public utilities has been 
tremendous in the post-war capital boom 
and the demand for electric power still 
seems insatiable. Close to $4 billions 
was spent on all types of utility con- 
struction last year and, in spite of metal 
scarcities, 1952 construction in this class 
will be strong. 
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Another class that will maintain a 
high level of volume in 1952 is educa- 
tional construction. The approximately 
$1.5 billion spent in 1951 may be cut 
back slightly but the flood of children 
into grade schools is of such proportions 
that very few building programs are 
being reduced in this construction class. 

Thus we have a rough idea of what 
will happen in most construction classes 
in 1952. Residential volume, however, 
remains the unknown quantity at the 
beginning of 1952 as it did at the be- 
ginning of 1951. 

“But governmental agencies will not, 
by any means, be the sole factors to 
determine 1952 home building volume. 
Grass root pressures and forces may be 
too strong for government to handle 
especially in an election year. 

“New families are always being 
formed and, in this country, people are 
continually on the move to new places 
where they want to live. These factors 
create powerful pressures. 

“The demand for new homes now is 
not as great as right after the war be- 
cause millions of families have been 
housed and re-housed in the last six 
years. However, great numbers of Amer- 
ican people are continuing to move, and 
it is from this source that irresistible 
pressure for home construction develops 
most rapidly. 

“Nothing has occurred since the Kor- 
ean War began remotely approaching 
the enormous mass migration which 
took place during World War II when 
about 20 million people pulled up 
stakes and decided to live elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, great numbers of people 
have piled into towns and cities at or 
near new defense construction sites and 
factories, and will continue to do so 
provided they can find housing. 


“Defense installations can’t be man- 
ned unless adequate housing is built, 
and only private enterprise, not govern- 
ment, has ever been able to perform 
that job with speed and efficiency. 


“In addition to this pressure for hous- 
ing for defense workers, there is another 
and even greater migration of people 
that has been gathering force for a gen- 
eration and shows no sign of diminish- 
ing. That is the migration to the suburbs 
—a movement so fundamental in this 
automobile age that it cannot be halted. 


“Thus the need for new homes con- 
tinues all over the country in this decade 


when population right now is growing 
at the rate of 24% million per year. In 
spite of material scarcities and, given no 
further intensification of the Cold War, 
and no important additional govern- 
ment restrictions, it is likely that new 
home construction in 1952 will approx- 
imate at least the 800,000 figure that is 
now considered the best guess.” 


By IRVING S. OLDS 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
United States Stee] Corporation 
‘i E AMERICAN steel industry, of which 
United States Steel is the largest 
single member, can justifiably be proud 
of its outstanding production record in 
these days of national emergency. Dur- 
ing 1951 United States Steel produced 
more steel than in any previous year 
of its history. In the year ahead United 
States Steel expects to produce an even 
greater amount, that is, in the absence 
of hindering developments, such as 
strikes and work stoppages. 

The steel operating rate of United 
States Steel for the whole of 1951 aver- 
aged approximately 101.5 per cent of 
rated capacity, and in recent weeks has 
averaged close to 105 per cent of capac- 
ity. Our shipments in 1951 will approx- 
imate 24,250,000 net tons of finished 
steel products. This is 7.1 per cent more 
than the 22,635,000 tons shipped in 
1950, our best previous year, and 15.2 
per cent above our record wartime ship- 
ments of 21,052,000 tons in 1944, 

In order to provide more steel to help 
meet present and possible future national 
needs, United States Steel entered upon 
a post-Korean expansion campaign de- 
signed to add 4,300,000 net tons annu- 
ally to its steel ingot producing capacity. 
Of this tonnage, 1,800,000 tons were 
added by the end of 1950, representing 
additions that could be made by United 
States Steel promptly at existing plant 
locations. 1951 found United States Steel 
midway in the completion of the remain- 
der of its construction program. The 
remaining 2,500,000 tons of additional 
capacity will become available for the 
most part in 1952. 

During 1951 United States Steel com- 
pleted fifty years of existence. We are 
proud of our record of service to the 
nation during this past half century. 
During the years to come, United States 
Steel will continue, to the extent of its 
ability, to bend its efforts toward serving 
the best interests of the country. 











EUGENE HOLMAN, President of Standard Oil Company (New 


Jersey) made these significant remarks before the American 


Petroleum Institute at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


HIS IS A PERIOD WHICH is witnessing 

some of the most perplexing yet stir- 
ring developments in history. It is diffi- 
cult for anyone to get historical per- 
spective on his own time and to estimate 
its importance compared with others. It’s 
a case, no doubt, of being too close to the 
trees to see the forest. But even making 
allowance for that, it must be apparent 
to everyone that we are living in an 
extraordinary period of social and scien- 
tific development. It is a privilege, I be- 
lieve, to be alive in a period of such great 
happenings. 

The world we live in is full of energy 
—not only oil and gas but coal, water 
power, atomic power, and, perhaps not 
too far in the future, solar power. A per- 
sistent drive of civilized men at all times 
and in all places, has been to find ways 
of tapping sources of energy, and apply- 
ing that energy to supplement the muscle- 
power of themselves and their animals. 
Only by multiplying the energy at their 
command can men lessen the obstacles 
of time and space and improve their con- 
ditions of living. 

In view of this truth there is virtually 
no limit, over the long term, to human- 
ity’s desire for energy. The questions 
are: how will this desire be filled, and in 
what forms will energy be supplied? 

Since 1938, world consumption of 
energy from all sources has increased 
by about 40 per cent. This is partly due 
to increased world population. But it is 
due also to higher per capita use of 
energy in large areas. The outstanding 
example is provided in the United States, 
where for the past 30 years, the use of 
energy has been growing about twice as 
fast as the population. It is this increased 
per capita use of energy that has meant 
higher living standards for the indi- 
vidual. 

A large part of the world’s energy 
requirements, of course, is supplied by 
oil. Just before World War II, world oil 
consumption, exclusive of Russia, to- 
talled around 5 million barrels per day. 
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Eight years later, daily use had grown 
by some 2 million barrels. In the next 
four years use rose 3 million barrels 
more. Today world oil consumption 
amounts to over 11 million barrels daily, 
more than double what it was only 
twelve years ago. This means new refin- 
ing, transportation, marketing and stor- 
age facilities sufficient to handle that 
new amount of oil. What oil demand will 
be in the future, I hesitate to predict. 
The oil business frequently astounds even 
those who know it well by its capacity to 
expand, both on the demand and the 
supply sides. 

With respect to domestic demand in 
the period lying immediately ahead of 
us, one factor to be considered is simply 
the growth in the number of people liv- 
ing in the United States. 

In addition, there has been a really 
remarkable increase in the nation’s in- 
dustrial capacity, and the living standard 
of the great bulk of Americans continues 
to rise. Now the defense program is add- 
ing, and probably will continue to add, 
the demands of the armed forces and of 
the industries producing for them to 
what may be regarded as the normal 
civilian increase in oil demand. 

Finally, we must take into account that 
even if each year saw only the same per- 
centage rise in demand, the absolute 
yearly increases would be progressively 
bigger because every percentage incre- 
ment applies to a higher base. The effect 
is a compounding of the volumes of oil 
required. From all this, it seems clear 
that domestic demand will continue to 
climb. However, it may well be at a 
slower rate than in recent years. 

Turning our eyes to countries outside 
the United States, we find that whereas 
the absolute volume of their oil consump- 
tion is lower than ours, the rate of in- 
crease is nearly double that which is 
taking place in this country. In part, of 
course, that steep rise in demand reflects 
the fact that reconstruction needs have 
been superimposed on more normal 


growth. In addition, the factors of popu- 
lation increases and of higher living 
standards play their part. Rather steep 
gains in foreign demand appear likely 
to continue for a while. 

Putting all these factors together, it 
doesn’t take a prophet to conclude that 
both we in America and our friends 
abroad are going to want lots of oil. We 
have to ask ourselves: “Where is the oil 
coming from?” 

The great bulk of the oil that Ameri- 
can consumers will use in the years 
ahead will undoubtedly come from do- 
mestic fields. Help in meeting the future 
oil needs of consumers will come also 
from increasing production outside the 
United States. Foreign oil is valuable 
also as a supplementary source of supply 
for our own use. A third means is avail- 
able to supplement production from do- 
mestic and foreign wells. I am referring, 
of course, to the production of synthetic 
oil from coal and shale. We know how 
to do this right now. 

This whole question of oil develop- 
ment abroad inevitably brings with it 
the need to consider the relations be- 
tween governments and oil companies. 
The first requirement of our business, of 
all business, indeed of all human affairs, 
is that the world recognize and hold to 
a standard of international morality. 

What does seem most clear to me 
from this vantage point in mid-century 
is that demands upon us have been ful- 
filled to date largely because of one 
characteristic in particular. The con- 
sumer has been served by a flexible 
industry. 

In the future, flexibility is likely to 
be more important to us than ever be- 
fore. The higher levels of demand in 
prospect can be handled smoothly only 
if the industry is ever ready for unfore- 
seen problems suddenly presented. Then, 
too, inherent in the business are intan- 
gibles such as weather, which we can- 
not accurately forecast but which we 
must anticipate. There are other operat- 
ing contingencies, common to most in- 
dustries but of more critical significance, 
perhaps, in one like ours. 

Considering the responsibilities now 
visible on our industry’s horizons, we 
realize oilmen must continue to play an 
extremely important part in the con- 
structive development of our world. The 
future is calling for leadership inspired 
by the kind of democratic principles 
which have shaped the oil industry. 
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By E. R. BREECH 


Executive Vice-President, 
Ford Motor Company 


tor Forp Motor Company, 1951 has 
i been a year of readjustment—a year 
in which changing conditions have dic- 
tated serious revisions in our thinking 
and major realignment in all our plans 
and programs. 


By adapting our policies to fit the 
needs of the times and by deferring the 
achievement of some of our long-stand- 
ing objectives, we have met the chal- 
lenge of the twelve months now ending. 
We have tested and proven our ability to 
move ahead of the tide of turning events 
and to handle the problems peculiar to a 
period of unprecedented economic tran- 
sition. 

In the immediate future, and for some 
time to come, many benefits must accrue 
to Ford Motor Company as the conse- 
quence of our years of build-up and 
preparation. Our three completely new 
lines of Ford, Lincoln and Mercury cars 
for 1952 will place us in a highly advan- 
tageous competitive position. Despite 
these assets, however, it is obvious that 
we cannot hope to increase our share of 
the automotive market under the existing 
framework of material allocations and 
production restrictions. 


Our production figures for the past 
two years show the effect of the NPA 
curbs. In 1950, Ford Motor Company 
produced 1,902,536 passenger cars and 
trucks. In 1951, according to the latest 
schedule, our production will total 
1,482,631 units, and under present regu- 
lations, there is every indication that 
1952 output will be 40 per cent or more 
below the 1950 level. 


As war-born restrictions and short- 
ages continued to tighten their grip on 
civilian production during the year, 
Ford’s role in the national defense pro- 
gram grew increasingly important. We 
have made major strides in launching a 
number of major defense production 
jobs, including the manufacture and 
assembly of aircraft reciprocating and 
jet engines, tanks, ammunition parts and 
many other military products. 

Pre-production work at our large air- 
craft engine plant in Chicago is well 
along, and actual production at this plant 
in 1952 promises to meet schedules. Con- 
struction of several other large defense 
plants which the company is building 
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with its own funds, is making excellent 
progress. 

The organization to man these plants, 
particularly the executive and technical 
forces, is well set. 


In all of our defense operations, plant 
layout and tooling rates are provided 
greatly in excess of projected 1952 pro- 
duction rates. After production begins, 
should the international situation worsen 
and the demands for defense production 
increase, Ford Motor Company could 
step up its unit deliveries of military 
goods materially. 


While there will be a gradual increase 
in employment as defense production is 
stepped-up, if there are further cuts in 
passenger car and truck production, and 
we are anticipating there will be, then 
overall employment may decrease in our 
company. 

In 1952 there undoubtedly will be a 
continuation of the heavy demand which 
military production has placed on ma- 
chine tool builders. But when this de- 
mand does subside, Ford Motor Com- 
pany will pursue aggressively several 
programs which will require a continu- 
ation of our facilities expansion for ci- 
vilian goods production. 


We look forward with confidence to 
the not-too-distant future when increased 
capacity for steel, aluminum and other 
materials now in short supply will be 
sufficient for industry to return to more 
normally competitive conditions. 


Assuming no further worsening of the 
international situation, and therefore no 
greater demands for military supplies, it 
is reasonable to expect that civilian 
goods will be produced in quantities 
large enough to make most of the pres- 
ent government controls unnecessary by 
some time in the first half of 1953. Elimi- 
nation of these controls as far as the 
automobile industry is concerned will 
result, I firmly believe, in great benefits 
to the American consumer. 


In abnormal times such as these, with 
restricted production and price controls, 
ceiling prices tend to become price 
floors. In effect, an umbrella is placed 
over the heads of the inefficient. 


Not only the automobile industry, but 
all American industry grew strong under 
highly competitive conditions. We shall 
welcome a return to more competitive 
conditions. 


By GWILYM A. PRICE 


President, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 


AS THE NATION’S INDUSTRY enters the 
new year of 1952, it is faced with 
the steadily mounting demands of de- 
fense production and a corresponding 
drop in the output of consumer goods. 

This trend became increasingly appar- 
ent in the last six months of 1951 as 
orders for military equipment of all 
kinds began to rise in volume and restric- 
tions on the use of critical materials were 
made tighter and tighter. 

Despite these severe handicaps, how- 
ever, production of consumer products 
during the past year at Westinghouse 
was down only 10 per cent from the rec- 
ord year of 1950. This was achieved 
mainly by the use of alternate materials, 
by design changes that required use of 
less critical items, and by reduction of 
scrap losses. 

It is anticipated that even deeper cut- 
backs on civilian goods output will be 
called for during the first six months of 
1952. But, barring the event of an all- 
out war, the situation should begin to 
show improvement by the Fall of the 
coming year, as supplies of materials 
such as copper, steel, and aluminum be- 
come more readily available or other 
alternate materials are developed. 

In dollar volume, Westinghouse pro- 
duction last year was well above the 
record output of 1950. Apart from the 
substantial increase in military orders, 
considerable gains were made in sales 
to the utility, transportation, and steel- 
making facilities of the nation, which are 
also geared for an all-out effort. 

In the belief that this growth will 
continue in the coming years and that 
additional facilities will be needed to 
meet defense requirements, Westing- 
house during 1951 undertook the largest 
expansion program of its history. A total 
of $296,000,000 will be spent for the 
construction of new plants, for the en- 
largement of present facilities, and for 
the installation of new and improved 
equipment. The new program will in- 
crease productive capacity by 50 per 
cent, and is the second major expansion 
project undertaken by the company since 
the end of World War II. 

The decision to embark on another 
great expansion program was inspired 
by the truly astounding growth in de- 
mand for Westinghouse products since 








the end of World War II. In fact, the 
electrical industry has grown at a rate 
approximately three times faster than 
industry generally; and utility experts 
are confident that the demand for elec- 
tricity will continue to move upward in 
the coming years. 

The new facilities will provide for in- 
creased output in jet engines, aircraft 
armament systems, electronic tubes, gen- 
erating equipment, small motors, house- 
hold appliances, radio and television sets, 
electric torpedoes, radar apparatus, air- 
craft parts, welding equipment, trans- 
formers, and many other products. Wher- 
ever possible, plants designated for de- 
fense production now will be utilized for 
civilian goods output when conditions 
permit such a change. 

This great productive effort of the 
nation’s industry certainly should con- 
vince all that we are prepared to meet 
whatever demands the country’s emer- 
gency places upon us. But at the same 
time it brings into still sharper focus two 
major problems that must be solved if 
progress is to continue at its present high 
rate. These are the problems of equitable 
price controls and sound Federal taxa- 
tion policies. 

Along with other manufacturers, West- 
inghouse is well aware of its corporate 
duty to produce to the limit those goods 
required by the military, and at the same 
time to fight inflation by keeping its 
prices at reasonable levels. But it fails 
to see how this can be achieved if costs 
for labor, materials, and services are not 
first controlled in the same measure as 
prices. 


By ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia 
oO WILL stay generally good 
in *52.” That was the headline 
summary of a poll recently reported by 
one of the country’s leading business 
newspapers. It is a presumption and a 
prediction. The presumption is that busi- 
ness has been generally good; the pre- 
diction is that business has the necessary 
staying power to continue good for an- 
other year. Yet, the business-club and 
pullman-car talk is tinged with pessi- 
mism. 

Whether business was good last year 
depends, of course, upon what business 
you are in and what you mean by good. 

The view through the telescopic lens 
with sights adjusted for one year ahead, 
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By WILLIAM J. HOGAN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
American Airlines 


ie REGARD TO THE GENERAL economic 

picture as we see it for 1952, we be- 
lieve that it will be a year of good busi- 
ness, perhaps a little better than 1951. 
We expect a moderate increase in the 
volume of air line business and that our 
company will participate in that  in- 
crease. We consider the problem of ex- 
pense control as being very important 
during the year 1952 inasmuch as the 
expense trend has been upward and there 
has been a squeeze on profits. 








as usual, is not all clear, and a micro- 
scopic lens is utterly useless for distance. 
The better of the two instruments seems 
to bring into view the very things we 
expected to meet last year but scarcely 
met, namely, shortages. Not shortages 
of money, but shortages of things for 
money to buy. Last year we talked a lot 
about defense, but we lived well. We 
did not let our fears interfere too much 
with our daily civilian needs. With re- 
luctance we yielded, here and there, some 
materials for defense; we suffered, under 
protest, greater tax deductions, and 
bought some bonds. 

This year will be different. The legis- 
lative and much of the planning stages 
of the defense program are now behind 
us; but the real work of making tanks, 
aircraft, electronic and related military 
equipment is right on our doorstep. 
Henceforth we may expect shortages to 
materialize. True, we have increased our 
productive capacity at a greater rate 
than ever before. Nevertheless, there will 
not be enough of everything for all pur- 
poses, and an aluminum ingot cannot 
serve both Mars and Minerva. Moreover, 
there are limits to our labor capacity. 
Production for defense is estimated to 
take nearly one-fifth of the national 
effort instead of a mere tenth as it did 
last year. By all known odds, we shall 
be busy. 

Our busy-ness may be expected to per- 
meate the entire economy. We may very 
well establish new records in amounts of 
things and services produced, in man 
hours of toil, in tonnage of coal and oil 
burned up to power the machinery and 
fire furnaces of industry, in dollars of 
spending power, and in dollars drafted 


for defense. There may be more mur- 
muring about deeper-biting taxes, rising 
costs of living, ceiling prices, controlled 
materials, credit restrictions voluntary 
or involuntary, insufficient motor cars, 
readjustment of wage rates, and other 
discomforts of an expanding defense pro- 
gram encroaching upon civilian life. 


By JAMES S. KNOWLSON 
Board Chairman and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 


MERICAN INDUSTRY'S PROSPECTS for 
1952 are reminiscent of the farmer 

who fed a lot full of pigs all winter, then 
marketed them in the spring for exactly 
what they had cost him, plus the cost of 
their feed. When asked how he had fared 
on the deal he philosophically guessed 
that he had “come out ahead”,—for after 
all, he’d had the company of the hogs 
during the winter at no cost to himself. 


It seems quite obvious, glancing at 
present tax rates, that despite probable 
high rates of production we are going to 
have to derive more and more satisfac- 
tion from production accomplishment 
figures rather than from profit carried 
to surplus. 


Stewart-Warner plants are entering 
the new year with rearmament orders 
almost twice what they were at the be- 
ginning of 1951. During the last half of 
1951 the percentage of our total business 
which was defense business rose sharply. 
Of our total volume in 1951, special 
items for the government accounted for 
about 30 percent, as against approxi- 
mately 10 percent in 1950. 


Despite this geared-up output of re- 
armament business, such considerations 
as price re-determination, renegotiation 
and taxes have, as indicated in our nine- 
months statement ten weeks ago, very 
effectively prevented profit from follow- 
ing the same upward pattern as did vol- 
ume. With all of these profit-limiting 
factors present in 1952, and with tax 
rates even higher than they were during 
most of 1951, it is apparent that most of 
us will have to rely more and more on 
“satisfaction” as compensation for effort. 


At the risk of redundancy, I will pre- 
dict more inflation, with all of the prob- 
lems that inflation briags. If our govern- 
ment has any untried tricks to alleviate 
the problems of inflation, now is the time 
to trot them out. “Too late” may come 
too soon, unless the trend is headed. 
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SPECIALIZATION 








Fitting in the Specialist 


Without Antagonizing the Line 


By LT. COL. L. URWICK, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., ete. 


Chairman and Managing Director 
Urwick Orr & Partners, Ltd. 
London, England 





A good down-to-earth discussion about the difficulties and worries 


a specialist faces in treading the straight and narrow. 











FIRST READ Frederick Winslow Tay- 

lor’s “Shop Management” in 1915— 
the year of his death. The place where 
I read it was the Company Command 
Post at Hooge at the tip of the Ypres 
Salient, at that time the nearest point to. 
Berlin held by the Allied armies. It was 
described by Sir Phillip Gibbs, the war 
correspondent, as “one of the Empire’s 
livelier schools of war for bright young 
officers.” That reading determined my 
subsequent life’s work, though at the 
time the prospects that I should have any 
subsequent life in which to work ap- 
peared dim. 


LEGENDARY FIGURE 

My subject this afternoon is the spe- 
cialist. Please don’t giggle. I am well 
aware of the character of the now leg- 
endary figure to which that title has 
become attached through one of the 
greatest feats of best-selling in the his- 
tory of modern American literature. 
Indeed, if all who specialize shared that 
craftsman’s amiable weakness for twin- 
seated equipment—surely the hall-mark 
of connubial amity !—there would be no 
problem for us to discuss. Always there 
would be a place in every shop for the 
specialist and the foreman or depart- 
mental manager to sit peacefully side by 
side and to complete their business with 
mutual satisfaction. 
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Unfortunately there is a tide in the 
affairs of men which, in this context, 
seems to be always at the ebb. And my 
object in writing this paper is to exam- 
ine briefly why this is so and to suggest, 


-if | Gan, means by which the specialist 


can avoid what often appears to be the 
inevitable friction and contretemps which 
so frequently accompany his introduc- 
tion. The facts, indeed suggest that there 
is some fatal obstacle which insures, 
almost without exception, that the ar- 
rival of some new form of specializa- 
tion in any business is the signal, as it 
were, for loud assertions of competence 
or less loud, but even more deadly, whis- 
pers of incompetence, both of which are 
unmistakable symptoms of bad personal 
relations or lowered morale in the whole 
or part of the executive team. 

What is this obstacle, if it exists? Why 
do specialists suffer from a special form 
of disability to “get on with” existing 
“line” officials, or don’t they? It is per- 
haps not pushing my analogy too far to 
suggest that they seldom, if ever, seem 
to have a natural taste for “two-seaters” 
or native skill in their construction. So 





Text of talk delivered November 
15, 1951 before the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of S.A.M. 











that the two parties eye each other un- 
easily and then make a concerted rush 
for the same accommodation which ends 
in a collision on the doorstep—of some 
higher executive. If we admit an ob- 
stacle, it would not be inappropriate to 
my modest contribution as 
“Hints and Tips on Building Two-Seat- 
ers” or, to borrow the title of a much 
more famous contribution to manage- 
ment literature, “Handicrafts for the 
Handicapped”. 


describe 


LABOR UNDER HANDICAP 


For the specialist does labor under a 
handicap. Being a specialist he usually 
talks a jargon of his own. Ordinary folk 
are suspicious of him. There is the old 
crack about “the specialist who knows 
more and more about less and less till 
eventually he knows everything about 
nothing”. The late Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has put the same thought in more 
literary form: 


“Against knowledge I have, as the 
light cynic observed of a certain lady’s 
past, only one complaint, that there is 
so much of it. If you crave for knowl- 
edge, the banquet of knowledge grows 
and groans on the board till the finer 
appetite sickens. If, still placing all 
your trust in knowledge, you try to 
dodge the difficulty by specializing 
you produce a brain bulging out in- 
ordinately on one side and, on the 
other cut down flat and mostly para- 
lytic at that. And, in short, I hold that 
so long as the Creator has an idea of 
a man, no uneven specialist realizes 
it. 


SUSPICION NOTHING NEW 


Nor is this suspicion of the specialist 
anything new. Almost exactly a century 
ago, a brilliant woman, Florence Night- 
ingale, suggested that the function of 
military nursing which had previously 
been performed by untrained male or- 
derlies under the command of the Army 
Medical Corps should be specialized and 
— horror piled on horror! — that it 
should be entrusted to women. Today 
that seems an ordinary idea enough 
which everyone accepts as a matter of 
course. But, at the time, the leaders of 
the Army Medical Corps were loud in 
their contempt for such a fantastic no- 
tion and, when it appeared that there 
were fools and traitors in London who 
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were prepared to take it seriously, sav- 
age in their denunciation. As the small 
boy said of his parents, when a fancy 
for a pickaninny had tempted him to 
experiment on his baby sister with the 
blacking brush, “I wouldn’t lower my- 
self to repeat their unkind language.” 


Lytton Strachey has a brilliant de- 
scription of one incident. Thousands of 
men in the hospitals at Scutari were 
dying of cold. A consignment of warm 
shirts arrived from England. The Pur- 


veyor, who controlled issues, said that it - 


was impossible to unpack the shirts till 
a Board of Audit had passed the con- 
signment. A Board of Audit which must 
include a General Officer would take 
three weeks to assemble. Florence Night- 
ingale who could always do what she 
liked with the rank and file, called up a 
Corporal’s guard and opened the bales 
forcibly with a hatchet while the Pur- 
veyor stood by “wringing his hands in 
departmental agony.” 


What is the reason for this age-old 
suspicion of new forms of specializa- 
tion? One reason is the fact that the 
specialization is new. Man is a creature 
of habit; he is hag-ridden by custom and 
established patterns of behavior. Novelty 
of procedure, probably even still more 
novelty of ideas, are always suspect. 
That is why I have put the onus of proof, 
as it were, the main responsibility for 
avoiding trouble, on the specialist and 
not on the “line” man. In all forms of 
human society, not only in business, the 
newcomer has to “pay his footing”; 
initiation rites can be extremely painful. 
So, when in any business organization 
some subject—personnel work or time- 
study or planning or what you will— 
which has previously been part of the 
responsibility of the “line” supervisors 
is taken out of their hands and special- 
ized they are very apt to be “cagey” and 
suspicious about the new departure. 


DIFFERENT CREATURE 

The “specialist” too is apt to be rather 
a different kind of creature not easily 
understood by his “line” colleagues. All 
through the last half of the nineteenth 
century, much of the work of the skilled 
engineering craftsman on the shop floor 
was being gradually taken away from 
him and concentrated in drawing offices 
and research laboratories. His workman- 
like judgment and discretion were pro- 
gressively restricted. He had to do his 
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part of the job to more and more de- 
tailed drawings, to finer and finer toler- 
ances, to more and more exact instruc- 
tions. He did not like it one little bit 
and he said so on occasions with a 
pungency which seemed unnecessary to 
those who worked on tasks which en- 
abled them to keep their hands clean. 

But on the whole his craftsmanlike 
good sense approved the greater accu- 
racy of the new methods. His foreman, 
a craftsman like himself, was satisfied 
and he could explain the changes as they 
took place so that they “made sense” to 
the worker. There was very little trouble 
under that head of which the echo has 
come down to us. On the other hand, 
when Taylor started to study the actual 
processes and methods of working on 
the machines under laboratory condi- 
tions, when he and his imitators tried to 
introduce “the one best way” of doing 
actual operations into the shops, there 
was a flaming row which has been going 
on more or less ever since. Organized 
labor bitterly resented the ideas of Scien- 
tific Management. 


LABOR’S RECEPTION 


This difference in the temperature of 
the reception given by labor to what 
were in fact, two halves of the same in- 
evitable progression—one of its strong- 
est critics observed that “Scientific Man- 
agement is inherently in line with the 
march of events”—has often puzzled ob- 
servers. It can be explained logically on 
the “one last straw” basis; the workers 
felt that despite the detailed drawings, 
they still had their skill; scientific man- 
agement seemed to be taking that last 
refuge away from them, to be transfer- 
ring even their skill into the hands of 
management. But the reaction of the men 
on the shop-floor was not of a logical 
character; it was non-logical and often 
highly emotional. And it is always dan- 
gerous to try to explain the non-logical 
sentiments of one social group by logical 
concepts which happen to make sense to 
another social group. 





The one practical difference in the two 7 
situations was that the men who staffed 


the drawing-offices and research labora- 
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tories did not come down onto the shop 
floor very much. And when they came, 
they came as visitors, not as residents. 
Thus, while the engineering craftsman 
was aware that they were a strange breed 
— bright young men who had been at 
universities and who spoke a different 
language, who were apt to be at The 
Drama League or a musical when he was 
at a ball game—they did not obtrude 
too much on his social living. They left 
the pattern undisturbed. He only met 
them through his foreman who was usu- 
ally, and quite justly, satisfied with his 
own ability to deal with any eccentrici- 
ties they might attempt. 


COMES THE INVASION 

But with the coming of time-study and 
methods engineering the bright young 
nien began to invade the shop-floor. And 
they pitched their tents. Offices began to 
spring up in odd corners where the 
worker had been accustomed to with- 
draw for a tolerated, if illegitimate, 
smoke. It looked to him as if they were 
becoming, as they were, a permanent 
part of the community of the shop-floor. 
And that did disturb him because it 
altered the social pattern. It is one thing 
to entertain a foreigner as an occasional 
visitor and quite another to make him 
a member of one’s family. Moreover, the 
foremen, the men who were there to give 
the worker a lead, were just as worried 
by this new development as he was, 
though for a different reason. The bright 
young men had the support of their 
bosses and often the foreman found him- 
self in trouble because he was not as 
quickly receptive to what seemed to him 
their crazy ideas as the bosses thought 
he should be. He was less certain of his 
authority than he had been. He felt that 
he was no longer master in his own 
house. He was not in the mood to explain 
these new changes so that they “made 
sense” to the men. 


This last point is probably the most 
important of all in the analysis of the 
difficulties which face the new kind of 
specialist. If he is a new kind of special- 
ist he is by definition going to do a job 
of work which was formerly done, how- 
ever badly, by the “line” executive as 
part of his overall task of supervision. 
Moreover, the responsibility of the spe- 
cialist, again by definition, is not for a 
particular process or group of machines, 
something which can be delimited physi- 
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cally even if it is only by a white line on 
the floor of the shop. It is for a particular 
subject, a kind of work, something which 
can only be delimited by a verbal defi- 
nition; and words are a very inexact and 
imprecise instrument of communication. 
They leave all kinds of loopholes for 
“interpretation”. If they did not there 
would be no work to occupy the time of 
the legal profession. 


This fact hits the “line” executive in a 
number of different places. He asks him- 
self why the hell the specialist should 
know more than he does about a job 
he’s been doing for half a lifetime? And 
when he gets through that one and is 
prepared to admit that the man who 
specializes on one bit of his whole task 
may be better at that one bit than he is, 
he begins to worry about “his authority” 
over “his” men. And even when he has 
that one settled to his satisfaction and 
the authority and responsibility have 
been defined in terms which seem to 
him reasonable, a new and ambitious 
young man turns up in the specialist job 
and he finds that the definition can mean 
very different things to different people. 


Now “his authority” over “his” men, 
his responsibility for results, is the only 
ground that the “line” executive has to 
stand on. The specialist may have, often 
must have, a professional qualification. 
He has a “ticket” which will earn him 
his living anywhere. But the departmen- 
tal manager or foreman has only his 
personal record, which is almost exclu- 
sively a question of his ability to deliver 
the goods, to get results. Nine tenths of 
the difficulty in introducing new kinds 
of specialists is just plain fear. The 
“line” men are afraid of something 
which everyone is afraid of when it 
comes down to cases, that they are going 
to be asked to manage a particular area 
of activity, be held responsible, that is 
accountable for getting results within 
that area, without having the necessary 
authority. There is nothing more un- 
comfortable than being held accountable 
for anything when you haven't the 
authority to control all the factors in the 
situation. 


TWO POINTS 
If the specialist can learn to overcome 
two things: 
1. The feeling that he is new and 
strange, 
2. The suspicion that he is going to 









take away some of the “line” 
man’s necessary authority over 
“his” men, 

we can eliminate an enormous agnount of 
friction and misunderstanding in plants 
all over the world. 


To deal with the second point first, if 
trouble for this reason is to be avoided 
the difference between specialized author- 
ity and direct authority must be more 
clearly recognized. The difficulty cannot 
be dodged by describing the specialist’s 
authority as “purely advisory”. This 
phrase is a nonsense, a classic in wishful 
thinking. It was invented to mollify in- 
furiated “line” managers, like nurses 
make clucking noises at babies. Chief 
Executives do not appoint, and Boards 
of Directors do not allow them to ap- 
point expensive specialists in order that 
“line” managers may please themselves 
as to whether they listen to them or not. 
They are appointed, or should be ap- 
pointed, as the result of a definite devel- 
opment of corporation policy. That new 
policy is both their charter and their 
authority. They are there in order that 
the whole undertaking may have the 
benefit of their specialized knowledge 
whenever and wherever matters arise 
within the field in which they are spe- 
cially knowledgeable. 

On the other hand it is clear that they 
must not interfere with their “line” col- 
leagues’ direct authority over “their” 
subordinates. The chain of command 
must be left intact. No man should be 
asked “to serve two masters”. 


INDIRECT AUTHORITY 

The logic of that situation is suff- 
ciently obvious. The specialist must rec- 
ognize that his authority over anyone 
who is a “line” subordinate to any other 
executive is indirect. Officially speaking, 
it must only be exercised through that 
“line” superior, that is with his approval 
and agreement. This does not mean, 
however, that all action must climb wear- 
ily up one chain of command, across the 
top and down the other chain. Once a 
specialist has won the confidence of a 
“line” executive that he understands and 
recognizes that executive’s “line” author- 
ity over his subordinates and has no 
idea or intention of infringing it, he can 
do 90% of his work direct, provided he 
is meticulous in observing two precau- 
tions: 

a. He should always have the com- 
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mon courtesy to inform a “line” 
executive of any action he has 
taken affecting any of that execu- 
tive’s subordinates. 

b. If there is the least chance of dis- 
pute or disagreement about any 
action, he should go through the 
“line” superior first, either per- 
sonally or officially. 

On the second point it should be noted 
that dispute can start, and usually does 
start, from the subordinate. A “line” 
executive may be wholly reasonable and 
genuinely anxious to live at peace with 
his specialist brethren. But if a subordi- 
nate comes to him with a sad, possibly 
a garbled, story about what that adjec- 
tival planning clerk or personnel assist- 
ant has told him to do, the “line” execu- 
tive has to be something more than 
human if he is not sometimes to “fly off 
the handle”. As the late C. E. Montague 
remarked shortly after the close of World 
War I, “There may be laid up in heaven 
a pattern of staff which are beloved by 
the man in the line, but such love is not 
in the nature of man.” 


TRY TRUSTING 

It may be thought that this careful 
observance of “the official channels” 
must necessarily slow down business. But 
this conclusion really rests on a misun- 
derstanding of what “the official chan- 
nels”, paper work, are for. They are 
“for the record”, a safeguard in case 
personal relations break down, not, re- 
peat not, a primary means of getting 
work done. All the real work of the 
world in good organizations is done by 
men who trust each other. They agree 
decisions on the telephone, using first 
names and get on with it, merely telling 
their secretaries “to file the confirmation 
when it comes through”. If there is the 
least chance of misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement they try to meet each other 
face to face; if you can’t see the other 
fellow’s eyes, you can’t really tell “what’s 
biting him”. 

Of course you must have the confirma- 
tion, the record. Because officers change, 
human relations do sometimes go wrong, 
men forget, sometimes when a decision 
has had an unfortunate result they ‘for- 
get’ their part in it. “Official channels” 
are as necessary in large organizations as 
are drains in a house; and they fulfill 
exactly the same function as drains— 
they get rid of the waste matter. But the 
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people who try to use them as a primary 
method of getting work done are not 
executives; they are bureaucrats. They 
are in fact citizens who, referring to the 
last speaker, “have a pathosis” for living 
in their drains. 


But when he is new, when his col- 
leagues don’t yet know him well person- 
ally and are unaccustomed to the idea 
of specializing his particular function, 
the specialist should fall over backwards 
to observe the protocol, to stick precisely 
to the official channels. Because his first 
job is to convince them, beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt, that he does recog- 
nize and accept their direct, their “line” 
authority over their own subordinates. 
Until they feel that, as a matter of course 
which they don’t have to think about, 
they are bound to be suspicious and 
watchful of his every step. 

That leads back into the first point— 
the newness of the specialist and man’s 
instinctive distrust of what is novel. That 
is more difficult because it is not entirely 
under the specialist’s control. Higher 
management too often appoints new spe- 
cialists in a fit of enthusiasm, perhaps 
without having worked out the policy 
and the organizational arrangements 
which the policy demands or having 
taken the trouble to “sell” them to those 
concerned. It then tells some equally 
enthusiastic new specialist that it expects 
quick results from his appointment. 


There can be no more fatal require- 
ment. Because the one thing which is 
essential if human beings are to accus- 
tom themselves to new ideas is time. It 
is one of the paradoxes of the history of 
management that, despite the bitter at- 
tacks made by organized labor on the 
very idea of Scientific Management, 
there never was a strike in any plant in 
which F. W. Taylor was operating per- 
sonally. That was due to his sensitive 
appreciation of the importance of the 
time factor. When he became the first 
management consultant, he refused to 
operate for any client who would not 
take a three years’ view of the project. 
He always emphasized the importance of 
not attempting to alter the conditions of 
a single worker until everything that 
could be done to make management 
conditions effective has been seen to. 
Even then he would not apply the new 
methods to more than one worker at the 
beginning. He always demanded oppor- 
tunity for time to work, for the force of 


example, of something they could see, 
to convince the workers; he knew that 
argument was futile. He said repeatedly 
that in introducing Scientific Manage- 
ment convincing the workers was com- 
paratively easy if the job was tackled in 
the right way. 

In the context of this argument three 
years is an excessive period for the intro- 
duction of a new specialist. But some 
time to allow his “‘line” colleagues to get 
used to him is essential. Broadly speak- 
ing, no new specialist should ever be 
asked to get or try to get positive results 
for at least six months after he has been 
appointed. He should be encouraged to 
devote that six months to getting to know 
his “line” colleagues personally, persuad- 
ing them to talk and listening. In making 
these contacts he should have two pur- 
poses: 

1. To use the opportunity to convince 
every “line” manager and super- 
visor in the place that he recog- 
nizes and accepts their direct 
authority over their own subordi- 
nates and that he would never 
dream of trying to cut across it. 

2. To try to some point 
which is worrying his “line” col- 
leagues, something which is a 
headache to them, which he can 
use his new specialized and central 
position to clear up. The man who 
can start something new by being 
helpful in a practical way is al- 
ready far along the road to being 
accepted as a member of the 
family. 


discovet 


Six months may seem a long time to 
many executives during which they 
should employ an expensive specialist 
without looking for results. But few busi- 
nesses think anything of devoting two or 
more years to developing a new model 
or a fresh product. A new model of 
organization which challenges the pat- 
terns of behavior, the social structure, 
of any human society—and a business 
is after all a society — cannot be intro- 
duced overnight. If attempts are made 
to do so they must almost inevitably end, 
as do attempts to rush out new patterns 
or products, in frustration, disappoint- 
ment and excess cost. 


Let the new specialist start by making 
himself and his specialization acceptable 
to those on whose collaboration its utility 
to the undertaking must depend and all 
things else will be added unto him. 
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How to Plan A Program 


For Economic Edueation 


By JOHN F. MEE 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Management 


Indiana University 


ONSIDERABLE interest has developed 
iduring the past five years in the 
subject Education for 
supervisory and operative employees in 
American industry. In answer to many 
requests for information on Economic 


of Economic 


Education, the Foremanship Founda- . 


tion has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of the representative plans and 
programs presently in use. The results 
of the study which was made by Dillard 
E. Bird, Educational Consultant to the 
Foundation, have just been released in 
the Foundation’s Management Develop- 
ment Series under the title of “Survey 
of Economic Education.” 

To assist any company officer, execu- 
tive, personnel or industrial relations 
director or training director in formula- 
ting and developing a plan for an Econ- 
omic Education Program or for 
evaluating an existing one, pertinent and 
concise information is presented. The 
programs of two hundred companies 
were studied as being representative of 
the field and a compilation of the best 
current practices and subject matter 
has been assembled. The results of the 
program are presented in the following 
organizational form: 

Under the section entitled Package 
Programs there is outlined all those 
which have been developed by founda- 
tions, colleges, and commercial organi- 
zations. These are programs which the 
designers and distributors believe can 
be used with good effect by business 
organizations generally. Typical titles 


are as follows: Job Economics Training, 
Visual Economics Program, Productivity 
and Plenty, American Economic System, 
and What Every Man Should Know 
About Business and the Republic Steel 
Program. 
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Typical objectives of the package pro- 
grams are to develop a better under- 
standing of the workings of the Ameri- 
can economic system and to improve 
attitudes based on popular misconcep- 
tions or mistaken economic beliefs. 
Each program is analyzed as to its con- 
tent, the approach to the subject matter, 
the type of audience most suited for the 
material, meeting schedules, qualifica- 
tions for the leader, methods and media 
used to present the material, cost of the 
program, and an evaluation of its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Under the section entitled Program 
Types there are described programs 
which are being used with good effects 
in business and industry but which are 
not related to any individual companies. 
Each includes one or more features 
which distinguish it from all others 
presented. Inasmuch as many companies 
have economic education for their fore- 
men and supervisors in a very broad 
way, these do not deal with economic 
education in the strict sense. A descrip- 
tion is given of supervisory programs 
which include subject matter on topics 
such as: How We Live, What Is Best 
for Me and My Family, General Policy 
and Labor Relations, Institute of Busi- 
ness, Case History in Management, 
Bird’s Eye View of Economics, and Ria 
Associate Membership Program. 

Non-supervisory programs are des- 
cribed for hourly employees and mem- 
bers of the community. Such programs 
are based on the assumption that a pro- 
gram to be effective must extend to 
those people with whom the supervisors 
work and with whom he spends most 
of his time off the job. Such programs 
include information on Attitude Surveys 
and surveys of economic thinking, Em- 





ployee Forums, The Company and its 
Business, Employee Orientation Meet- 


ings, Annual Report Meetings, and 
Union Officials sent to Freedom Forum. 

Communications programs are pre- 
sented because of the general feeling 
expressed by a number of leading firms 
about economic education and its rela- 
tionship to the basic problem of effective 
communications at all levels. Examples 
of communications used are information 
racks, letters to employees, leaflets dis- 
tributed with pay checks, comic books 
developed and distributed to employees, 
suggestion systems, economic articles on 
house organs and special bulletins, 
posters on free enterprises, open house 
and plant visitations, speakers bureau 
for community service, and movie libra- 
ries. 

In the section on Analysis and Con- 
clusions, the plans reported in this study 
are representative of all those currently 
operative in industry today. There is a 
wide variance in the specific plans. No 
two plans or programs are exactly alike 
and yet there is a common bond among 
them; namely, their objectives. A sum- 
mary of the objectives of all of them 
may be obtained from the following list: 


1. To increase employees’ knowledge 
and understanding of basic Economics. 

2. To increase employees’ knowledge 
and understanding of the American 
Economic System. 

3. To stimulate sound thinking and 
attitudes in employees about the spirit 
and workings of our System. 

4. To increase knowledge and under- 
standing of, and confidence in, the com- 
pany by employees and the community. 

5. To encourage desirable changes 
in attitudes and opinions and their ex- 
pression in actions on and off the job. 

6. To create better management-em- 
ployee relations. 

7. To increase recognition of the 
value of liberties and an awareness of 
responsibilities they imply. 

8. To reinforce management’s posi- 
tion in the Economic sense. 

9. To create a civic and political 
consciousness. 

10. To prevent the rise of Socialism 
in this Country. 

The presentation of this study pro- 
vides a concise Handbook on Economic 
Education. It is the best and most com- 
plete summarization of existing material 
on the subject to date. 






HUMAN RELATIONS 





A New Supervisory Training 


Program for Public Employees 


By ALLEN S. HUBBARD, JR. 


Chairman, New York State Personnel Relations Board 





A picture of New York State’s well rounded personnel program, to 


promote better relationships between the State and its employees. 





HAT MAN CANNOT live by bread alone 
Tis a concept shared by personnel 
administrators as well as theologians. 
Studies in the field have indicated that 
the pay check is frequently of secondary 
consideration to the employee. Major 
factors which affect the employee’s per- 
formance and enjoyment of his position 
are a feeling of security, a sense of im- 
portance to the organization, apprecia- 
tion of and notice by the supervisor of 
the work performed by the employee, 
and a sense of job satisfaction. 


RECOGNIZED NEED 

Although public administrators in 
New York State have felt for years that 
in terms of salaries, working conditions 
and employee benefits the State was 
among the leaders, they have recognized 
a need for a supervisory training pro- 
gram which would instruct supervisors 
in the human approach to administra- 
tion, and acquaint them with some con- 
cepts with which they might not be 
familiar, or which they may have 
forgotten. 

The Personnel Relations Board had 
been established by Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey in February 1950, in the State 
Department of Civil Service, as a part 
of the State’s well rounded personnel 
program, to promote better relationships 
between the State and its employees. The 


Board was the logical organization to 
perform this function, since the Gov- 
ernor had directed it not only to set up 
machinery for the processing of com- 
plaints and to act as a final hearing 
board, but also to use its facilities to re- 
duce the areas for employee complaints. 

After careful consideration, the Per- 
sonnel Relations Board evolved a spe- 
cially designed human relations pro- 
gram which was to be given under its 
auspices, and through the facilities of 
the Training Division of the Department 
of Civil Service. 

Most supervisory training in the past 
had been oriented towards efficiency and 
human engineering with human rela- 
tions as a secondary objective. The 
Board believes that although these items 
are of major importance to any organi- 
zation, more emphasis should be placed 
on those factors affecting the relation- 
ships between supervisors and em- 
ployees in accordance with psychologi- 
cal and sociological findings and plain 
common sense. This program, if suc- 
cessful, might not contribute directly to 
more efficiency or greater output, but 
should affect these factors in terms of 
better morale, lower employee turnover, 
and the attraction of well-qualified indi- 
viduals to careers in New York State 
service. The main idea of the course was 
to emphasize to the supervisor the role 


of the individual in the organization in 
order that he might deal with his sub- 
ordinates as persons rather than instru- 
ments of labor. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES 

The first program was given at one 
of the State divisions which was prac- 
tically an autonomous unit. Anyone in 
this organization who had any super- 
visory responsibility, however slight, 
was chosen to attend with the result that 
the membership of the group ran the 
gamut from individuals with little train- 
ing through persons with graduate and 
post graduate studies; and from some- 
one who occasionally supervised one or 
two workers to one who constantly di- 
rected the activities of a large number. 
In order to prepare the group for the 
program and to establish rapport, one 
of the members of the Training Division 
arrived several days beforehand. He cir- 
culated among the employees to discover 
their needs in relation to the program 
and to disseminate some information 
regarding it. 


THE PROGRAM 

The actual program was designed for 
a hundred and thirty-five persons, who 
were divided into groups of twenty-two 
to thirty-seven, for the four two-hour 
sessions. One hundred and forty-four 
actually took the course. The sessions 
were given at weekly intervals, so that 
each individual who attended spent two 
hours a week for four weeks in the pro- 
gram. The sessions were operated in a 
modified conference style in which the 
leader, by adroit direction and the judi- 
cious use of questions, had the group 
bring out the problems and possible 
solutions as they saw them, which were 
the basis for the discussion within the 
framework of the program. 


The first session, which covered two 
hours, was devoted to the subject, “The 
Supervisor as a Leader,” and covered 
the following topics: Definition of super- 
vision, basic principles of organization, 
supervisory leadership and _responsi- 
bility, supervisory improvement, and 
essential factors for successful super- 
vision. 

Session two had as its subject “Human 
Relations” and encompassed the rela- 
tionship of basic needs of the worker to 
his job, social skills, basic principles 
and the attitude of the worker. 
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The last two sessions were concerned 
with the handling of employee problems 
at which time the discussions were cen- 
tered around the basis of attitudes, 
erouping of supervisory problems, ways 
of ascertaining the problem, do’s and 
don’t’s of supervision, and the complaint 
procedure as set up by the Personnel 
Relations Board. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

At the last session, a questionnaire 
was distributed among the students in 
order to judge their reaction towards 
the program, and to get suggestions for 
revising it in order to make it more 
effective. The answers to the question- 
naire indicated that on the whole the 
program was well received. For ex- 
ample, 123 out of 144 felt that the pro- 
gram was practical, 126 felt that the 
topics were well chosen, and 132 indi- 
cated that the program was of definite 
benefit or helpful. 

Some of the employees’ written com- 
ments on the questionnaires in response 
to the question “What specific benefits 
did you get from this program?” were: 

“A better understanding of how to 
get on with employees and understand 
their side of the story.” 

“T can get at the bottom of some 
of my problems in a more understand- 
ing way.” 

“Patience and tolerance should be 
our prevailing points.” 

“Insight relative to the problems of 
employees.” 

The question, “Do you feel that your 
participation in this program has helped 





you to understand more fully the respon- 
sibilities of your job as a supervisor?” 
brought out the following answers: 
“Having other ideas than my own 
helps give an insight into other 
people’s problems.” 
“Gives you a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility in your job.” 
“Better understand what is expected 
of me.” 

When asked, “What did you expect 
to get but did not get from this pro- 
gram?”, one employee replied, “Got 
more than I expected to.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the program which 
was given, the Training Division ar- 
rived at the following opinions and 
conclusions: 

1. A need exists for this type of pro- 
gram, it is favorably received, and in 
itself constitutes a morale factor by in- 
dicating that an interest is being taken 
in employee welfare. 

2. For greatest effect, the individual 
group should be limited to as small a 
number as possible, in order that the 
conference method may be used to the 
best advantage. 

3. Various levels of supervision 
should not be mixed indiscriminately in 
the separate groups, inasmuch as the 
presence of top supervision may inhibit 
free expression of ideas by subordinates. 

4. The use of films as a follow up in 
the training program would be well re- 
ceived by the trainees, and probably 
prove very effective in reinforcing ideas 
offered by the course. 


5. The program should be revised 
from one session of human relations and 
two of handling employee grievances to 
two of the former and one of the latter, 
since the Board is more interested in the 
approach of the supervisors towards the 
employees, than the techniques by which 
they deal with them. 


6. The program must be flexible in 
order to adapt itself to the department 
or unit where it is to be given. A pro- 
gram given to a technical section, such 
as the professional staff of a hospital 
would necessarily vary in content and 
approach from that given to a road 
maintenance division. 


On the strength of the program as it 
has been given, the Board feels that pro- 
grams of this nature serve a definite end, 
and aid the Board in accomplishing its 
mission. Reducing the area of grievance 
before it arises is more valuable than 
the most efficient complaint machinery, 
since even the solving of a complaint to 
the satisfaction of the worker and super- 
visor may leave in its wake certain ten- 
sions; and since most complaints must 
be settled to the advantage of one party 
over the other, these tensions may be the 
basis for future complaints. 


COMPLETE ADOPTION 

The Board plans to continue the 
program, both in other sections of State 
government and in further sessions, on 
an annual or bi-annual basis, where the 
sessions have been given before, modi- 
fying each program to suit the group 
receiving it. 





$6.00. 





Harvey Firestone, Free Man of Enterprise, by ALFRED 
Lier, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 324 pages, $3.00. 


Practical Business Psychology, by DoNaLp: A. LatrD and 
ELEANOR C. LairD, published by The Gregg Publishing 
Co., Business Education Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
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Sharing A Business by FRANKLIN J. Lunp1NG, published 
by The Updegraff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, New York. 
150 pages, $2.75. 


Psychology in The Service of The School, by M. F. 
CLeucH, published by the Philosophical Library, Inc., 
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Human Relations in Administration, by Ropert DuBIN, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 573 pages, $7.35. 
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STOCKHOLDERS REPORT 





Writing the Annual Report 


By NORMAN BRUCE SIGBAND 
Chairman, Department of English, 


De Paul University, College of Commerce 


and Consultant in Business Writing 





Annual reports should provide interesting reading and under- 


standability—with an ease of analysis and interpretation. 





GOBBLEDEGOOK — American 
Business Style 


“Thus, for the year 1950 this cor- 
poration has made progress, to 
some extent that is, in its fields of 
manufacturing by introducing a 
system of internal control that is 
resulting in a definite saving in 
overhead expenditures that have not 
yet been reflected in declared divi- 
dends for the stockholders, but will, 
at the discretion of the company 
directors, be announced in the not 
too distant future.” 


| pr niptegpecti this is an excerpt 
from an annual report, but peculi- 
arly enough, it isn’t an isolated example 
of communication in annual reports, but 
in many instances, quite representative 
of the type of writing frequently found. 

Obviously, a paper directed to stock- 
holders should be written so that it not 
only provides interesting reading and is 
understandable, but also that it be easy 
to analyze and interpret. These four 
points should be kept in mind in writing 
a readable annual report. And just as 
significant is the level of the report’s 
contents. The document should not ap- 
pear to be a simple product of the public 
relations office, but an intelligent pre- 
sentation of company activities. 

These two major factors, readability 
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and level of the report, will be consid- 
ered in this paper. First, then, we will 
examine each of the four points under 
“readability” and then weigh the pre- 
sentation level of the content. 


IS THE REPORT INTERESTING? 

To achieve interest in writing is a 
most difficult art at best. However, there 
are a few factors in reference to the 
report that will aid if they are kept in 
mind while writing. The report, when 
finished, should be tested for unity and 
coherence. The former is of course, the 
presentation and amplification of your 
topic with no irrelevant digressions. And 
coherence is not only the clarity of 
expression, but the logical and careful 
interconnection of all points. Another 
factor that will keep your reader’s inter- 
est high is his place in the report. 

This attribute may properly be labeled 
“the you attitude”; the same factor 
which causes so much discussion in busi- 
ness correspondence. But it is just as 
important in the annual report. It is true 
that the stockholder is interested in the 
company, but he is even more interested 
in himself and his company. And making 
him feel that it is his organization in- 
volves no more than talking about “his 
company” instead of “the company.” 
Compare the two following examples: 

“The Excello Corporation is pleased 


to report to its governing board that 
production for 1950 was 5% over 
the previous year.” 


“As one of the family of Excello 
stockholders, you will be pleased to 
learn that your company’s produc- 
tion for 1950 was 5% over that of 
the previous year.” 


Certainly you should write from the 
stockholder’s point of view, not only 
because of the important psychological 
factor involved but also because the com- 
pany is the stockholder’s. 

Another factor that will aid in keeping 
the interest level high, involves the lay- 
out of graphs, pictures, and text; the 
colors used, the paper and the cover 
design. Care should be exercised, how- 
ever, to keep the report from appearing 
ostentatious and costly. There is a natu- 
ral animosity displayed by the stock- 
holder when he feels that company funds 
are carelessly expended in distributing 
hundreds of thousands of unnecessarily 
costly reports! 


IS THE REPORT UNDERSTANDABLE? 
Is it possible that people who write 
reports express themselves in language 
too complex for common understand- 
ability? It hardly seems credible, for 
certainly the author isn’t dealing with 
a highly technical and abstruse topic. 
Nevertheless, the stockholder-reader of- 
ten says the report is “dull” or “hard to 
read.” And he is quite correct. 


A recent investigation on the “read- 
ability” of annual reports disclosed some 
very interesting facts. By using Randolph 
Flesch’s (author of The Art of Readable 
Writing) readability formulas, the in- 
vestigators found that in 26 annual re- 
ports, the level of reading understand- 
ability ranged from fairly difficult to 
very difficult. The same reports used 
words which were beyond the fluent 
comprehension and language experience 
of 75% of the U.S. adult population.* 


Not only does poor word choice make 
many reports difficult to understand, but 
involved sentences and a lack of clarity 
in expression also help. 


The solution to this problem is simple. 
It involves no more than making a care- 
ful choice of words, avoiding complex 
sentence structure, and writing with clar- 


ity. 
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is THE REPORT EASY TO ANALYZE? 

\ third important attribute of the 
successful report is its adaptability to 
easy analysis by the stockholder. By the 
u-e of the term “easy analysis” it is not 
meant that simple diagrams, pictograms 
and very generalized financial statements 
should be exclusively employed. On the 
contrary, many annual reports use such 
eye-appealing devices to deter accurate 
analysis rather than promote it. Two or 
three circle charts can be made to say 
almost anything the writer may desire 
and the same may be said of many picto- 
grams. 

Charts play an important role in an- 
nual report presentation, and when they 
are used, they should conform to ac- 
cepted statistical usage. They should cer- 
tainly not be employed to present a 
biased set of circumstances. Standard 
bar graphs, line charts, and complete 
tables are only a few of the statistical 
graphical aids which may be utilized. 

Analysis may be further aided by 
presentation of complete data (insofar as 
space and discretion permit) on all as- 
pects of the corporation. There is no 
excuse for omitting data simply because 
they do not reflect the activities of the 
company in its most favorable light. 
Such an action can find nothing to com- 
mend it and is hardly ethical. 


Analysis of the material may also be 
aided materially, of course, by attention 
to our second point above: understand- 
ability. For how can one analyze easily 
if one encounters difficulty in under- 
standing ? 


IS THE REPORT EASY TO INTERPRET? 
Our last or fourth point under read- 
ability is interpretation. This stems quite 
naturally from analysis for it would be 
difficult if not impossible to analyze with- 
out interpreting. However, the data pre- 
sented must fulfill certain conditions for 
complete and accurate interpretation. 


The annual report should present im- 
portant statistical facts so that they may 
be compared with relative situations 
in the same company or similar com- 
panies. Also necessary in accurate inter- 
pretation is the display of similar data 
for previous years in the same company, 
with quantitative or qualitative statistics 
for the current year. Not to indicate a 
decline in production or profits by omit- 
ting necessary and comparable informa- 
tion of previous periods, is unfair. How- 
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ever, it is heartening to note that a great 
many recent reports present data on 
earnings, production, net worth, for 
every year since the founding of the 
company. This information surely serves 
as one of the most accurate mirrors of 
the company’s progress for the stock- 


holder. 


PRESENTATION OF CONTENT 

Up to this point we have considered 
what may be termed the “readability” 
of the annual report. Now, however, let 
us examine a factor of at least equal 
importance: the content of the report. 


By “content” the writer does not mean 
to enter into a discussion of the indi- 
vidual sections of a report and which 
should be included and which excluded. 
That discussion may well wait for a later 
date. However, what is of primary im- 
portance, is an examination of the com- 
mon practice of presenting the content 
of the report in a public relations style. 

Too many writers of annual reports 
have a gravely inaccurate conception of 
the intelligence of the stockholder. The 
former often feels that he should con- 
centrate on more attractive photographs, 
easily interpreted pie charts, and brief 
explanations, and definitely not worry 
the stockholders with any discussion of 
problems or complex events inside or 
outside the company. The result of such 
an effort is of course, a picture book; 
and elaborate circular; —#in short, a 
public relations pamphlet. Everyone 
daily receives a basket full of similar 
“blurb” material, and how many people 
read any of it? Why then should the 
annual report be examined simply be- 
cause it is dressed up in fancy covers, 
printed in six colors and filled with 
pretty pictures? No of course not; it’s 
just another circular; another public 
relations release. 

It is high time the writers of annual 
reports recognized the fact that the stock- 
holder is an intelligent and critical indi- 
vidual who is undoubtedly above average 
in intelligence and deeply interested in 
world affairs. 


The annual report then, should not 
contain simple statements concerning the 
decline or rise in production or employ- 
ment without further explanation; or 
ignore completely labor relations’ prob- 
lems. Definitely not. All news, good 
and/or bad, is the result of outside 
forces. Whether those forces acting on 








the corporation be social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, or political, on a national or 
international basis, they should be ex- 
plained. 

It is true the stockholder is interested 
in dividends, but not dividends alone. 
He not only expects your explanation of 
company activities, but he is entitled to 
it and will certainly understand it. All 
you need do is present it at an intelligent 
level with adequate reference to today’s 
affairs. How has the new government 
mobilization program affected company 
production, what effect will the call of 
defense jobs and the armed forces have 
on the available labor supply, how does 
the national economy influence company 
finances, do sociological and cultural 
changes enter into the firm’s planning 
and what alterations in the organiza- 
tion’s over-all make-up will take place 
because of international affairs? What 
about that two months’ strike last year; 
how did it arise, how was it settled, what 
was its effect on company production? 

It is said that nothing operates in a 
vacuum, and that is surely true of an 
American corporation. The stockholder 
today is well aware that all these men- 
tioned forces are acting and reacting on 
individuals and groups. He specifically 
wants to know how those forces affect his 
company. The writer of the annual re- 
port is obligated to tell him, and he 
should fulfill his obligation to the stock- 
holder. 

And so in recapitulation, we may note 
that the annual report writer must make 
his report a readable as well as a truly 
significant document. To accomplish the 
former, he should write interestingly and 
insure the understandability of the re- 
port. And as a further aid to readability, 
he must be sure that the document can 
be easily and accurately analyzed and 
interpreted. As for our second major 
qualification, writing a significant docu- 
ment, he may accomplish that by utiliz- 
ing the simple criterion of asking, “What 
would I expect? Sweet phrases, a cheery 
note from the board president, attractive 
pictures, or would I prefer an intelligent 
evaluation of the company in the light of 
world affairs.” 

The answer is simple —and so too 
should be the writing of a highly com- 
mendable report. 


*S. Pashalian and W. J. E. Crissy, “How 
Readable are Corporate Annual Reports,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, August 1950. 
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The following is a letter written by Dr. Ralph C. Davis, Professor 
of Business Organization, The Ohio State University, author of 


the recently published book “Fundamentals of Top Management’’. 


A review by Harold E. Smiddy, Vice President, Management 
Research & Development, Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Inc., of this book appeared in the pages of the December 
issue of ADV ANCED MANAGEMENT. Dr. Davis’ letter is written 


in response to this review. 


THE Epiror, ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
Society for Advancement of 
Management, Inc. 


Dear Sir, 


A review of my book on “The Funda- 
mentals of Top Management” appeared 
recently in “Advanced Management”. It 
is an excellent job by Harold Smiddy. 
I am very grateful for it. He raises one 
or two questions concerning the book, 
nevertheless, that are fundamental. It 
will be appreciated if I am permitted to 
reply to them. 

The reviewer charges that the book 
preaches secularism. The charge is based 
on various statements in the book. They 
are to the effect that the right of private 
property is received by delegation from 
the body politic through the instrumen- 
tality of governmental organization; that 
authority in business organization, both 
executive and operative, is an extension 
of owner’s rights of private property. 
The reviewer points out, very properly, 
that government receives its powers by 
delegation from the individual; that it 
derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. This author believes 
that any discussion of management phi- 
losophy is and should be secular; that 
it can not preach secularism, neverthe- 
less. He does not concur, obviously, in 
the reviewer’s charge. 

It may be helpful to set up a few defi- 
nitions. Reference to any good diction- 
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ary will show that the term “secularism” 
has a number of meanings. It may refer 
to a system of political or social philos- 
ophy which rejects all forms of religious 
faith and worship. It may represent the 
view that public education and other 
matters of civil policy should be con- 
ducted without the introduction of the 
religious element. The doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State repre- 
sents a majority viewpoint in the United 
States. Dean Manion has pointed out in 
his book on “The Key to Peace”, never- 
theless, that the “official conjunction of 
the laws of God with the constitutions 
and laws of the land is the basic and 
controlling ingredient of Americanism”. 
Secularism has never been a basis of 
public policy. A philosophy of manage- 
ment must be in harmony with public 
policy to be acceptable and effective. The 
author noted the force and effect of 
moral principles in management in con- 
nection with discussions of business 
objectives, business ethics and elsewhere. 
He believes that he discussed adequately 
the importance of such principles in the 
formulation of business policy. It was 
not his purpose, of course, to write a 
book on moral philosophy. 

It is evident that the charge of secu- 
larism has a religious basis. The right 
of private property can be validated on 
this basis. The reasoning may be sum- 
marized as follows: Man is created in 
the image of God. His origins in the 
Garden of Eden were the results of di- 





vine acts. He is endowed, as a result, with 
certain innate rights. Among them is the 
right to enjoy the fruits of his labors. 
The ultimate right of private property 
vests, therefore, in the individual. The 
results of an exercise of the right can 
be sold in the form of goods or services. 
The exercise of the right can be dele- 
gated. The individual citizen delegates 
to his elected representatives the right to 
modify or control the exercise of the 
right of private property. He does so 
through the democratic process in con- 
cert with his fellow citizens. The state- 
ment that the right of private property 
is received by delegation from organized 
society is correct, therefore, for all prac- 
tical purposes. The corporation, for ex- 
ample, is an artificial entity that is 
created by law. Its rights and powers, 
including the right to hold and use prop- 
erty, are restricted by its charter of 
incorporation. The property rights of 
corporate stockholders are modified ac- 
cordingly. The authority of the cor- 
porate executive is received by delega- 
tion from these stockholders, through 
the board of directors. 


A strong religious argument can be 
and has been developed to the effect that 
advanced forms of socialism, whether 
evolutionary or revolutionary, tend to 
be unmoral. The initial force that ad- 
vances socialism is frequently the desire 
of the “have not” pressure groups to 
expropriate by legal process, and redis- 
tribute in their own interests, the wealth 
of those who have more. It would appear 
to violate the biblical injunction against 
coveting one’s neighbor’s goods. The 
accomplishment of such objectives re- 
quires increasing delegations to the state 
of the right to modify and control the 
right of private property. The ultimate 
result is state capitalism, regardless of 
whether the individual still retains the 
fiction of title to his property. There is a 
principle of organization to the effect 
that the process of delegation relieves 
the delegator of none of his responsi- 
bility, authority and accountability. Del- 
egation and abdication are not synony- 
mous. It is possible, of course, to carry 
delegation to the point where one loses 
control of the situation for which one 
is responsible. Abdication has then taken 
place for all practical purposes. The pen- 
alty in business organization may be dis- 
missal. The penalty in organized society 
may be an increasing loss of individual 
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liberty. It is the penalty that the indi- 
vidual citizen pays for an unmoral act; 
the excessive delegation, for the selfish 
purpose of promoting certain personal 
interests, of a right that inheres in him 
as an individual by reason of his divine 
origins. 

The term “secular” refers to things 
that are of or pertain to the worldly or 
temporal, as distinguished from the spir- 
itual or eternal. They are not religious 
in character nor are they devoted pri- 
marily to religious ends or usages. The 
business organization is an economic 
institution. Its primary objectives are 
certain economic values that are desired 
by customers. It can not continue long 
in a state of economic health unless it is 
able to produce and sell these values to 
the public, competitively, at a profit. Any 
statement of management fundamentals 
in business merely supplies a basis for 
effective thought and action in the 
accomplishment of business objectives. 
Any such statement must be secular pri- 
marily, since the objectives of the busi- 
ness organization are primarily eco- 
nomic. 


It does not follow, however, that a 
philosophy of management should or 
need not have any relation to moral 
philosophy. General executives in most 
business organizations appear to be con- 
cerned greatly with current problems of 
customer and dealer relations, govern- 
mental relations, labor relations, stock- 
holder relations, supplier relations, and 
all of the other relations of the business 
organization, both poor and rich. Any 
effective business relations usually de- 
pend on confidence. We seldom have 
confidence in individuals or groups 
whose ethics are questionable. Any ac- 
ceptable code of ethics must be in con- 
formity with those moral principles that 
are generally held in the community, 
state and nation. These principles have 
their roots in whatever are the dominant 
religions. 


The concepts of individual liberty, 
democracy, free enterprise and the right 
of private property are related inextric- 
ably to one another. A philosophy of 
management must first supply a basis 
for the accomplishment of the primary 
service objectives of the business organi- 
zation. Its executive leadership must 
apply this philosophy with due regard 
for collateral objectives, both social and 
personal. Management has to do pri- 
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marily with the job of planning, organ- 
izing and controlling the work of a 
business establishment, large or small. 
The reviewer feels that there is an “un- 
balance” in viewpoint because more di- 
rect references to Carl Snyder, Heyek, 
Von Mises and certain others have not 
been given. The author is familiar with 
the writings of these men. They have 
affected his thinking, no doubt. He did 
not write a book on economic, moral or 
political philosophy however. He wrote a 
book that deals primarily with just what 
the title says, “The Fundamentals of Top 
Management”. 


It is admitted, however, that the phi- 
losophy of American management prob- 
ably will become an instrument of public 
policy, when, as and if it is developed 
to the point of general understanding 
and acceptance. Management is a basic 
leadership function in any highly-devel- 
oped industrial economy. The philosophy 
of the management of private enterprises 
can not be divorced from the economic 
doctrine of free enterprise or the politi- 
cal doctrine of democracy. The ethical 
concepts in any acceptable philosophy 
of management must be validated in 
terms of moral principles in terms of 
any particular religious sect or creed. 
We are trying to get a common under- 
standing of our democratic concepts 
throughout the non-communist world. 
The Moslem civilization for example, is 
old and firmly established. The consti- 
tution of Pakistan, one of the newer 
members of the family of nations is 
based squarely on the teachings of Islam 
as set forth in the Kiran. We could not 
and would not deny to the citizens of 
any country the right to worship God 
in whatever form and manner they be- 
lieve to be proper. It would be difficult 
certainly for our State Department to 
sell the concepts of individual liberty, 
democracy and free enterprise to a non- 
christian country, using some philosophy 
of management that was based on the 
specific tenets of some Christian creed. 
It would be difficult anyhow, unless it 
understood the philosophy of American 
Management. For these reasons also, any 
statement of American Management’s 
philosophy must be primarily secular. 


The author agrees with Harold Smiddy 
that a philosophy of management must 
be broad and basic; that it can not 
preach secularism. He believes, how- 
ever, that it must be primarily secular; 











that it can not be primarily a politico- 
socio argument. The purpose of a philos- 
ophy of management in the United States 
is to help managers to manage individual 
free enterprises. That was the author’s 
idea in writing the book on “The Fun- 
damentals of Top Management”, at least. 


There is only one additional point, 
among many in a very thoughtful re- 
view, on which the author wishes to 
comment. His definition of control is not 
intended to carry with it any connotation 
of dictatorial compulsion. He does not 
believe that it does. He feels that the 
break-down of the management function 
into its organic sub-functions is impor- 
tant. It serves two practical purposes: 
It facilitates the indoctrination of execu- 
tive and operative personnel on lower 
echelons with sound managerial prin- 
ciples. It has been so used in many busi- 
ness and military organizations. Some 
minimum of managerial indoctrination 
is necessary for a maximum delegation 
of responsibility and authority, an intel- 
ligent exercise of initiative and other 
advantages of a good organization. Such 
a break-down also is the basis of any 
logical doctrine of staff evolution. It is 
therefore the basis of any logical staff 
organizational planning and policy de- 
velopment. The author boiled down the 
basic management functions into three— 
planning, organization and controlling 
—because this appeared to be most help- 
ful in solving problems of the latter 
kind. 

The author can do nothing about the 
danger of dictatorial compulsion. That 
problem is the responsibility of the 
People. Any sound principles can be 
misapplied. Their misapplication ren- 
ders them none the less sound. That is 
one reason why dictators have often 
found it unnecessary to seize govern- 
ments by military force. The People have 
voted them in. The arguments that in- 
duced them to do so appeared sound, 
and produced short-run benefits that sat- 
isfied the personal objectives of impor- 
tant pressure groups. 


I should like to conclude by express- 
ing again my appreciation of an excel- 
lent, competent review by Harold 
Smiddy. 

Ravpu C. Davis 


Professor of Business Organization 


The Ohio State University 


TIME STUDY 





BASIS FOR VARIATION 


By HAROLD E. SMALLEY 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Administration and Supervisor of Motion 


and Time Study Laboratory, University of Connecticut 





This time study technique is in operation in several industrial 


plants with apparent success. 





O™ OF THE PROBLEMS which faces 
the time study man in his attempt 
to set time standards or piece rates is to 
determine the proper basis for variation. 
In most instances this is a simple matter 
of expressing the time standard or the 
piece rate in terms of production units 
or pieces produced. Standards expressed 
as minutes per piece, per hundred pieces, 
per dozen, per gross, per ton, etc., are 
very common in everyday time study 
practice. There are instances, however, 
in which a simple physical variable, such 
as pieces or pounds, is not the proper 
basis for variation. In some cases, com- 
plex variables having interaction are at 
work. Under such circumstances, no 
single variable will serve as a proper 
basis for variation. There are methods 
of finding the proper basis for variation 
without having to resort to unreliable 
averages. 

As a time study man for a company 
that manufactures some 10,000 different 
kinds and sizes of parts, you have been 
assigned the task of setting up an incen- 
tive for the picking operation in the 
warehouse. The operator fills a custom- 
er’s order by picking parts from stock- 
room bins. The quantities, sizes, and 
kinds of parts vary considerably from 
one order to another. 

After some preliminary studies, you 
decide that it is not practical to set up 
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a separate normal time for each size of 
each kind of part. Your problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that on 
some days, the orders call for mostly 
large parts, while on other days, they 
show a preponderance of small parts. 
All attempts by you to work with aver- 
ages secured from several all-day studies 
fail because of the wide variation in 
customer demands. 

If you express the average normal 
time as a function of pieces, the oper- 
ator’s earnings will be prohibitive on 
days when mostly small parts are or- 
dered, and he will go into the red on 
days when large parts are popular. Con- 
versely, average normal time as a func- 
tion of pounds will result in the opposite 
extreme. 

After considerable sweat and _ tears, 
you decide that the normal time for 
“pick parts from bin” is a function of 
two dependent variables, pieces and 
pounds. 


INCENTIVE STANDARDS 

Your problem is, of course, to deter- 
mine a method of setting up an incentive 
standard which will truly reflect the 
appropriate effects of pieces and pounds. 

To serve as a sample calculation and 
to investigate this problem, you have 
chosen a certain kind of part in standard 


sizes of 14”, 14”, 14”, 34”, 1”, 11%”, 


144”, 2”, 3”, 5”, and 6”. From your 


all-day studies, you have pulled off 7 
66 . ” 66 . oe 
number of pieces” and “normal time” § 


for each size as follows: 


Size Pieces Normal Time 
1,” 100 3.00 
4” 150 5.00 
1,” 200 7.00 
34,” 200 8.00 

ag 200 8.00 
Wy” 100 5.00 
114,” 200 10.00 

= 100 6.00 

a 50 6.00 

a 10 2.00 

6” 10 3.00 


From the Company Sales Bulletin, 
you find the weights of these parts to be: 


ye” 10+ 14” 2.004 
V4” 20+ 2” 3.00# 
VY” A0# 3” 8.004 
34” 754 5” 20.00+ 
1” 1.00+ 6” 30.004 
14” 1.50# 


It is obvious that part of the normal 
time is attributable to pieces and part is 
attributable to pounds. 

Let: 

a — normal time per piece 
b = normal time per pound 
x = number of pieces 

y = number of pounds 

z = total normal time 

Then: 
ax — normal time attributable to pieces 


by = normal time attributable to pounds 
And: 


Since for each of the sizes Equation 1 
applies, we have eleven (11) independ- 
ent equations with only two (2) un- 
knowns, a and b. Our objective is to 
find a value for a and a value for b which 
will best satisfy all eleven equations. The 
method of least squares may be employed 
to yield such values.* 

Two simultaneous equations may be 
expressed in the following form: 


adx? + bSxy = Sxz......... (2) 
aSxy + by? = Syz......... (3) 





*For more information, consult a standard 
text in statistics or see “Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Handbook”, Lionel S. Marks, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1941, pp. 
121-122. 
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he data given previously together 
with that called for in Equations 2 and 3 
are summarized in the following table: 


See Figure 1. 


The footings thus secured may be sub- 
stituted in Equations 2 and 3 as follows: 


(2) 215,200a + 241,500b = 9,100 
(3) 241,500a + 632,400b = 13,790 


Solving these two equations simulta- 
neously yields values of 


031 
.010 


= 


b 


The values thus determined represent 
the ones which most nearly satisfy all 
eleven sizes. The normal time for “pick 
parts from bin” will therefore be .031 
minute per piece plus .010 minute per 
pound. In order to check the reliability 
of this method, we can set up a table 
from which to compare the computed 
normal times with the actual normal 
times as secured from the all-day time 
studies. Such a table is listed below: 
See Figure 2. 

The total error involved in using the 
method of least squares as opposed to 


having a separate normal time for each | 

size can be determined by dividing the | 

difference (+-0.12) by the actual normal | 

time (63.00). This yields a value of 
0.12 = 0.2%. 

63.00 

The magnitude of this total error is 
some indication as to the reliability of 
this technique for determining normal 
time for elements which have a complex 
basis for variation. 

The author does not claim to be the 
originator of this technique, but he has 
seen it in operation in several industrial 
plants with apparent success. 

In the illustration shown previously 
only a sample of sizes of a given part 
were chosen. In practice, one could se- 
cure what he feels is a representative 
sample of all sizes of all kinds of parts, 
perform the mathematical technique of 
least squares, and arrive at normal time 
per piece and normal time per pound 
for as large a variety of sizes and kinds 
as desired. The biggest advantage of this 
technique is its ability to cover as many 
different sizes and kinds of parts as pos- 
sible without individual normal times 
and without unduly reducing the degree 
of accuracy desired. 

















Figure | 
Size Wt/Pc Pes Lb. N.T. 
x x2 y y2 xy Zz XZ yz 
i 10 100 10,000 10 100 1,000 3 300 30 
yy .20 150 22,500 30 900 4,500 5 750 150 
Yi, .40 200 40,000 80 6,400 16,000 7 1,400 560 
A Bye" 200 40,000 150 22,500 30,000 8 1,600 1,200 
1 1.00 200 40,000 200 40,000 40,000 8 1,600 1,600 
14 1.50 100 10,000 150 22,500 15,000 5 500 750 
1% 2.00 200 40,000 400 160,000 80,000 10 2,000 4,000 
2 3.00 100 10,000 300 90,000 30,000 6 600 1,800 
3 8.00 50 2,500 400 160,000 20,000 6 300 2,400 
5 20.00 10 100 200 40,000 2,000 2 20 400 
6 - 30.00 10 - 100 300 90,000 3,000 3 , __ 30 - 900 
Sy —s : 215,200 632,400 241,500 9,100 13,790 
Figure 2 
Size Pes N.T. Computed N.T. Diff. % Diff 
Vy 100 3.00 3.20 — .20 7 
y, 150 5.00 4.95 +..05 l 
yy 200 7.00 7.00 0 0 
34 200 8.00 7.70 +.30 4 
] 200 8.00 8.20 — .20 3 
14 100 5.00 4.60 +.40 8 
114% 200 10.00 10.20 — .20 2 
2 100 6.00 6.10 —.10 2 
3 50 6.00 5.55 +.45 8 
5 10 2.00 pas | — 31 16 
6 10 3.00 3.31 = a 100 
63.00 63.12 +.12 
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TOP-MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


AND CONTROL 
Just Published 


1 Describes top organization, and control prac- 

* tices of 31 major industrial companies, offering 
guideposts for use in business. Supplies problem- 
solving pointers for controlling costs, personnel, 
product quality. Shows how to plan for changing 
conditions—how to organize so each key 
man can produce most efficiently. By 
Paul E. Holden, Prof. of Indust. Mgmt. ; 
Lounsbury S. Fish, and Huber L. Smith, 
Research Associates—all of Stanford U. 
257 pages, 5 charts, $5.00 


TECHNIQUE OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


2nd Edition, Just Published 


2 Important facts on business manage- 

* ment, and methods of insuring job 
tenure. Tells how to deal with subordinates, 
predecessors, associates, vendors, investors, 
the public—how to make decisions, recognize 
opportunities, solve problems, etc. By Erwin 
Haskell Schell, Prof. of Bus. Mgmt., M.I.T. Second 
edition, formerly entitled Administrative Proficiency 
in Business. 363 pages, $4.75 


THE ART OF 


ADMINISTRATION 
Just Published 


3 Shows the WHAT, WHY and HOW of ad- 
* ministrative work in relation to leadership, per- 
sonal power, authority, and coordination in top 
management. Covers fundamental aims and purposes 
of large organizations ; characteristics of human 
nature in action; administration’s part in democratic 
leadership, its education function; and aspects of 
administration effective in achieving collective co- 
operation. By Ordway Tead, Author of “The Art 
of Leadership’. 223 pages, $3.75 


CLEAR WRITING 
FOR EASY READING 


Just Published 

4 A practical aid for getting ideas from a writ- 

* ten page into a reader’s mind. Supplies meth- 
ods to help you inform, sell to, or 
influence others in any type of non- 
fiction writing; gives special atten- 
tion to everyday writing, both in 
business and social life—office memo- 







randa, reports, letters, etc. Says 
Howard Stephenson, Vice-President 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc.; “‘ . . . the 


very best and most practical treatise 
on factual writing to date.”? By Nor- 
man G. Shidle, Mor., Publication 
Div., Soc. of Automotive Engineers. 
176 pages, $3.00 


SEE THEM 10 DAYS FREE 








McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. (18) 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will remit for book(s) I keep, plus few 
cents delivery, and return unwanted book(s) 
postpaid. (We pay delivery if you remit 
with this coupon—same return privilege.) 
(] 1. Holden, Fish & Smith — Top- — 
5.00 
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CONFERENCE IN MILWAUKEE 


THe MILwaAvuKEE CnapTer of S.A.M. 
presented a two day conference on 
Methods-Time-Measurement at the Pfis- 
ter Hotel on December 6 and 7. William 
K. Hodson of Methods Engineering 
Council of Pittsburgh reviewed the his- 
tory and development of MTM and dis- 
cussed the technical aspects of it. He 
also emphasized that the technique can 
be used to improve human relations in 
industry. Mr. Hodson demonstrated the 
system by pulling a fountain pen out of 
his pocket and showing the various 
moves necessary to screw on the cap. 
With the audience keeping “score” on 
prepared time charts, Mr. Hodson 
showed the application of the system to 
this and more complicated mechanical 
devices. 

Rex Reeder, executive vice-president 
of the Marine National Bank discussed 
“Business Management and Its Goals” 
at the luncheon. Donald E. Cox of Track- 
son Co. headed the demonstration crew 
which devoted itself to demonstrations 
of MTM as it applies to simple opera- 
tions. 

George E. Keck, superintendent of 
work analysis for United Air Lines in- 
troduced the subject of how “United Air 
Lines Uses MTM” and described the 
extent of facilities and personnel of 
United and its post war program to re- 
duce costs of operations. The decision to 
combine the Cheyenne and San Francis- 
co overhaul bases led to the urgent 
necessity for setting new standards, but 
per management’s request the stop watch 
was used at a minimum. 

The Harrington Emerson Award 
Trophy, which was accepted for the Mil- 
waukee Chapter at the Annual Fall Con- 
ference of S.A.M. held in New York, by 
William S. Ford, last year’s chapter 
president, was unveiled by Roger S. 
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Hubbell, president of the Milwaukee 
Chapter this year. 

Dr. William Lammers, assistant school 
superintendent who spoke at the lunch- 
eon meeting pointed out that the most 
important single factor in managerial 
success is the good human relations. 
Dr. Lammers suggested that “When in 
doubt, be polite. Make friends before 
you ‘use’ them. And build good will 
through casual contacts.” 





Emerson Trophy Standings 
Chapter Performance Award 
As of November 1951 
MONTHLY & 
CHAPTER ANNUALLY 
Greensboro ............. , vr Pa 1395 
Ee nd : 1285 
Washington .................... ; ane 1254 
Allentown on vache Wis 
Hudson Valley ..... a 1107 
Milwaukee _..... aa we : 979 
ae ; 855 
Trenton. ................ = : am 847 
N. New Jersey . ; Z sli 
New Brunswick 2000. : 774 
Chicago ............. sa mn 748 
Indianapolis om ale 728 
Philadelphia ; ; 719 
tat caclatatiaschbSiiansedeith 661 
Atlanta ..... ; - sige 609 
Baltimore 0 wat 594 
|” ; 584 
See 564 
Vee 451 
Worcester misCeocinabitlaetio 444 
Central Pa. ae 439 
Cleveland eee = 432 
Lancaster . Sasa ‘ 388 
2. tee ............ esaensecsaie 344 
Cincinnati = Steak 342 
Montreal ..... ee 321 
See oa 242 
San Francisco ” - 224 
Portland .......... = _ 208 
Western Mass. ...... Me 202 
Columbus ................ = _ 19% 
Manchester 0... 192 
Los Angeles ...... —— - 186 
New Orleans seals Fr. 175 
Richmond ...... ats 145 
New Hover ...... ee 140 
Birmingham _..... om a 112 
Central New York ped 104 
Bridgeport ..... iets alla 102 
VERSE ’ » : 60 
Stamford 20... = iva ' 60 
Knoxville ..... ea i alia 58 
Providence iid ae 52 
Dayton ............. a ee 45 
. ia 30 
Hartford .... ae a 16 
Baton Rouge ..... tidal 12 
Kansas City . soa es _ 
Nashville ....... ; aed - 











F. E. Oakhill, president of Prisma- 
color Pictures, Chicago was the final 
speaker of the conference. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE TEAMS 


THE WasHINGTON CHAPTER has re- 
cently found a new way of contacting 
more members and getting publicity 
through a rather unique plan called 
Scientific Management Applied to the 
Home. The executive committee of the 
Chapter has approved joint memberships 
for husband and wife teams. If one is a 
member, (or affiliate) the other auto- 
matically becomes eligible for the same 
privileges. 

The executive committee believes that 
scientific definite 
team concept and there are many areas 
where this idea can be applied. The 
home is no exception so each wife or 
husband is now being urged to partici- 
pate in all functions of the Society. 

This will be the topic of a series of 
round tables starting January 10, with 
“Family Goals and Values” as the first 
topic. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, internation- 
ally famous as an engineer, teacher, 
author, speaker, and mother sparked the 
initial start of the series at a December 
dinner meeting. Some of her experiences 
in home work simplification which ap- 
peared in “Cheaper By The Dozen” were 
outlined by Dr. Gilbreth. 

Mary Rokahr of the Extension Service 
of the Agricultural Department and Edna 
Amidon of the Office of Education are 
Co-Chairmen of the Round Table project. 


management has a 


DAYTON’S M.T.M. CONFERENCE 


THE Dayton CHAPTER presented the 
First Annual Management Conference 
on M.T.M. at the Biltmore Hotel on 
January 17th and 18th. M. F. Feldstein, 
Manager of Inspections and Standards 
of Delco Products talked on the subject 
of “Approaches to Work Measurement.” 
The “History and Development of 
M.T.M.” was presented by W. K. Hod- 
son, Management Engineer of Methods 
Engineering Council of Pittsburgh and 
H. O. Davidson of Ohio State University, 
the luncheon guest speaker spoke on the 
subject of “The Future of Methods En- 
gineering.” There were several demon- 
strations which showed the application 
of M.T.M. to simple manual and machine 
operations and also to complex manual 
and machine operations. 
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FIRST ANNUAL TIME STUDY CLINIC 


THE ALLENTOWN, Pa. CHAPTER held 
its first Annual Time Study Clinic in 
cooperation with Lehigh University on 
February 1, 1952. 

The featured speaker was Phil Carroll, 
Management Consultant, and author of 
“Timestudy For Cost Control.” Mr. Car- 
roll discussed the techniques required 
to take “good” time studies and their 
application during the actual observation 
of the worker. 

Robert Heiland, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Engineering of Lehigh Uni- 
versity talked on “The Ratio-Delay Study 
as a Tool of Industrial Engineering.” 
He outlined the use and application of 
this new technique which has wide and 
varied applications. 

Clem Zinck, Consultant in Industrial 
Engineering discussed “The Rating 
Line,” a proven technique for self cor- 
rection of rating by the timestudy man 
or men, when two or more studies are 
taken of the same element. 

The talks were given in the morning 
with the Rating Session held in the after- 
noon. Each clinic participant rated in- 
dividually and according to his own sys- 
tem, the 24 operations of the S.A.M. 
“Rating of Time Study” films. The rat- 
ings of each individual were compared 
with the accepted rating of the film and 
the checked ratings were returned to 
each participant for his future guidance. 
This individual participation was ex- 
tremely effective. 


BIG MANAGEMENT EVENT 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Principal figures in the management 
phase of Indianapolis business gathered 
at the Hotel Severin, December 5th for 
the annual conference of the Indianap- 
olis Chapter. With the theme of “Why 
Industrial Engineering” the sessions in- 
cluded discussions of incentive plans, 
job evaluation, production control and 
problems in the industrial engineering 
field. 

Speakers included William Y. Hutchin- 
son, general supervisor of wage adminis- 
tration for International Harvester Com- 
pany who said “the role of the industrial 
engineer is one of the keys to a higher 
American standard of living.” John A. 
Patton, co-author of the book “Job Eval- 
uation” and head of his own Chicago 
management engineering firm, John A. 
Patton Management Engineers Inc. and 
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Ford R. Larrabee, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing of Cincinnati 
Industries, Inc. spoke on various phases 
of the work and then participated in a 
round-table panel discussion. Also pres- 
ent as speaker was Charles M. Wilbur, 
the I.B.M. special representative for 
manufacturing control, an authority in 
the field of production control. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 


THE FourtH ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL EN- 
GINEERING INSTITUTE of the University 
of California will be presented in Feb- 
ruary with the cooperation of S.A.M. 
For the first time the program will be 
offered in two places. On February 1 
and 2 in Berkeley, Calif., at the Univer- 
sity and on February 4 and 5 in Los 
Angeles. 

The meetings will include sessions on 
Training in Industrial Engineering, 
Analysis of Work Measurement, Quality 
Control, Industrial Engineering in 
Smaller Companies and Office Work 
Simplification. The S.A.M. Rating Films 
will also be shown. All of those attending 
will receive copies of the Proceedings 
of the sessions. 

Professor Ralph Barnes of S.A.M. will 


be chairman of the Los Angeles meetings. 


NACA RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
APPOINTEE IS S.A.M. MEMBER 


Donald P. Sweetser, a director of the 
New York Chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, has been 
appointed a member of NACA’s Com- 
mittee on Research, which supervises re- 
search into problems and methods of 
industrial accounting. 

A participating associate of Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc., industrial 
engineers, Mr. Sweetser is also a member 
of the Industrial Engineering Committee 
of the Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 


JOINS THE NAVY 


W. Gilbert Brooks of the Stamford 
Chapter of S.A.M., manager of the time 
study department of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to take part in a program for 
reducing the operating costs of the 
Navy’s far-flung industrial installations. 
Mr. Brooks will serve as an industrial 
engineer on work measurement in the 
Navy’s Division of Industrial Surveys. 
Mr. Brooks will also be on leave from 








his post as dean of the Stamford Branch 
of the Bridgeport Engineering Institute. 


DECEMBER S.A.M. 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


The Baltimore Chapter sponsored 
a Round Table discussion on the subject 
of “Work Measurement in Jobbing and 
Small Lot Size Plants.” William H. 
Kirby, Jr. led the discussion and pre- 
sented data he had accumulated at a 
variety of successfully operated jobbing 
plants. Mr. Kirby also prepared a resume 
of literature written by management 
consulting firms on the same topic. Louis 
Robinson, Jr. is Round Table Chairman 
for the Baltimore Chapter. 


The Birmingham Chapter with 
G. E. Tucker of the Talladega Cotton 
Factory heard a very interesting discus- 
sion on Air Force Career Development 
as presented by Colonel Wilson T. Jones 
and Colonel Ralph W. Deppe of the 
Air Force. They pointed out the basic 
training offered to air force officers and 
how this training helped to qualify such 
officers for a career in industry. 


The Boston Chapter heard John B. 
Lathrop of the operations research group 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., who lectured 
on the subject of “The Use of Operations 
Research in the Solution of Management 
Problems.” Mr. Lathrop pointed out the 
military use of Operations Research and 
the Industrial application of Operations 
Research, giving various examples of 
each, Earl S. Havner of Towle Manu- 
facturing Company was chairman of the 
meeting. 


The Central Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter presented Harry Boyer, President of 
the Pennsylvania C.I.0. Council at a 
co-sponsored meeting with the Labor- 
Management Relations curriculum of 
Pennsylvania State College. W. N. Leon- 
ard and A. H. Reede of the economics 
department of the College introduced 
Mr. Boyer who discussed the general 
problem of Worker Education as pro- 
moted by the Unions. He pointed out 
that it is especially desirable to have 
this particular work done by a neutral 
party so that any bias can be averted. 
Two important benefits which result 
from education of the worker, are, name- 
ly, he becomes a better union member 
and a better citizen. It was also pointed 
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out that union participation in such 
things as Community chest drives and 
similar community projects helps to get 
the story across to the union people and 
hence their support is obtained to a 
greater degree than ever thought pos- 


sible. 


The Chicago Chapter viewed the 
S.A.M. Rating Films and as they were 
being shown, did their own rating. At 
the conclusion the national ratings were 
given and compared to the individual 
rating and then to the group average. 
T. Maloney of Johnson & Johnson was 
chairman of this interesting and educa- 
tional meeting. 


The Cincinnati Chapter presented 
H. Frederick Willkie, President of Kin- 
gan & Co., of Indianapolis on the sub- 
ject “The Development of Management 
Through a Sound Organization.” Mr. 
Willkie dealt with methods of combat- 
ing, creatively, the trend toward man- 
agement self-destruction, pointing out 
that management development is essen- 
tially an evolutionary process, and its 
greatest threat is the concept of matur- 
ity or completion which may be pre- 
supposed as a goal. 


The Columbus Chapter in cooper- 
ation with The Ohio State University 
Industrial Management Club heard G. D. 
Lobingier, Manager of Professional Em- 
ployment of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration on the subject of “Today’s 
Educational Opportunities in Industry.” 
Mr. Lobingier is responsible for the 
nationwide recruitment of college gradu- 
ates for Westinghouse and the procure- 
ment of all experienced professional per- 
sonnel needed by the company. 


The Detroit Chapter presented Nat 
Weinberg, Director of Research and 
Engineering Department, International 
Union, U.A.W.-C.1.0. who spoke on 
“Organized Labors Aim for a Better 
America.” Mr. Weinberg pointed out 
that “from the beginning of time, man- 
kind has successfully pointed toward 
progress. It is this fundamental desire 
that has motivated us to our present 
state of development.” Representing mil- 
lions of wage earners in America, the 
policy makers of the C.I.0. reflect and 
formulate the desire of a large part of 
present mankind in an important part 
of their lives. Mr. Weinberg, as head of 
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research and engineering, an accumu- 
lator and interpreter of facts for the 
U.A.W. - C.1.0. was an excellent speaker 
to explain present and future trends in 
worker-employer relations. Larry G. 
Spicer, Labor Relations Coordinator for 
Nash. Kelvinator was the chairman of 
the meeting. 


The Greensboro Chapter heard 
H. B. Maynard, founder and president 
of the Methods Engineering Council of 
Pittsburgh and one of the best known 
figures in management today, speak on 
the topic of “The Philosophy of Sound 
Wage Incentives.” Mr. Maynard pointed 
out how sound wage incentives are one 
more approach to the solution of prob- 
lems facing management concerning get- 
ting more output per worker during the 
present times of high wages. He also 
said that if there is one lesson to learn 
from experience it is, “The plan must 
be tailored to fit the needs of the indi- 
viduals who will work under the plan.” 
Fred Birdsong of Blue Bell, Inc. was 


meeting chairman. 


The Wilmington Chapter was en- 
lightened by Allen K. Heydrick, Staff 
Member of the Management Relations 
Division of the National Association of 
Manufacturers on the subject of “Your 
Money Is What You Make It.” Mr. Hey- 
drick gave an extension of “How Our 
Business System Operates” (HOBSO) 
which was designed to provide a fresh 
slant on economic principles and in- 
tended especially to clarify personal 
financial problems in an inflationary 
situation. Mr. Heydrick noted further 
that “The subject of how to make your 
dollars do all the things you would like 
them to do is highly important since all 
of us have some measure of personal 
and business responsibility for money 
management. The problems of the man- 
agement staff man, always more com- 
plex than those of the individual, are 
now compounded by higher taxes and 
fiscal regulations which are difficult to 
follow. The economic laws basic to the 
behavior of man and nation have over 
the last twenty years been interpreted 
in new ways. Attempts made to ignore, 
circumvent, or destroy these laws in the 
name of “progress” have endangered 
our well-being and are slowly but surely 
destroying the integrity and welfare (in 
the name of welfare) of everyone in 
this country.” 





The Wilkes-Barre Chapter heard 
Griffith R. Pullinger of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Inc., say “American business and 
industry must stop apologizing for prof- 
its and utilize every means to inform 
the public that adequate profits are the 
security for the future of the American 
Way.” Mr. Pullinger advocated express- 
ing profits in % of capital investment 
rather than % of sales dollars. His 
reason being that business can only 
survive on the profit made out of capital 
investment. J. B. Carr of Carr-Consol- 
idated Biscuit Company was chairman 
of the December meeting. 





WANTED 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Five years industrial engineering exper- 
ience with a degree in either mechanical 
or industrial engineering. Position will 
involve developing industrial engineer- 
ing techniques in large woodlands oper- 
ations. Apply P. O. Box 241, Atlanta, 
Georgia, giving usual information called 
for in employment application. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 37, top 


level expediter, administrative detail 
and liaison. Diversified management 
background. Prefer mid-west location. 


SAM Box 325-W. 


WARNING: THIS MAN IS ARMED 


Armed with ability, qualifications and 
experience in market research and em- 
ployee attitude fields. Background in 
advertising, public relations, and mar- 
keting. Seeks association with market 
research firm, department, or manufac- 
turer doing market research. Three and 
one-half years experience. Resume and 
references on request. Let’s talk. SAM 
Box 327-W. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
12701 SHAKER BLVD. * CLEVELAND 20,OHIO © SKYLINE 1-9600 
BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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